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A NICE.discrimination as 
to flavor adds to the amenities of life. 
This is especially true when it comes to 
tobacco. 

To the uninitiated a poussin may be 
satisfactory fare but to the fastidious it is 
scarcely adequate compared to the more 
succulent poulet de grain done a la broche 
or en casserole. 

And so it is with cigarettes—to those 
who know flavor. The indifferent aroma 
and inadequate taste of raw, inferior to- 
baccos cannot be transformed even by the 
most intense “heat treatment,” the most 
secret “process,” into the natural fra- 
grance and mild richness of the more ex- 
pensive tobaccos used in Camels. 

Domestic tobaccos' range from 5¢ to 
40¢ a pound, imported from 50¢-$1.15. 
And no “secret process” can make cheap 
tobacco as good as expensive tobacco. To 
get the mild, rich flavor that grew in the 
tobacco Camel pays millions more a year. 
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Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Ir IS A FACT, WELL KNOWN BY 


THAT 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM 


LEAF TOBACCO EXPERTS, 
FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 


TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 
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CLEAN, RUSI-FREE HOT WAIER.. 


Ll) 


Monet Mrrat 


@ 
A Monel Metal 





@ Think of the advantage of : 
crystal-clear hot water for ‘1ank is as rust- 


washing fine underthings. proof as a silver 


pitcher. That’s because Monel Metal is 
a solid nickel alloy containing nothing 
which can possibly rust. Moreover, Monel 
Metal Hot Water Tanks defy corrosion... 
they never form tank scale and sediment. 
Result: Clean, crystal-clear hot water, 
every time you turn on the tap... 
water that’s safe for washing, launder- 
ing, cooking! 

Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks are sold 
separately and are also built into the 
Whitehead Automatic E eels 
Storage Water Heater. 

The Whitehead Heater 
has every modern de- 
vice to insure a con- 
stant supply of clean 
hot water, including in 
addition to the Monel 
Metal tank... safety 

pilot, thermostat, and J” standardized 
non-backfire burner. cabinets. 

Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks and 
Water Heaters cost little more than 
those made of materials which rust or 
corrode. You actually pay Jess in the long 
run because Monel Metal Tanks last 
much longer. Strong as steel, they never 
rust ovif or wear out! They are made for 





@ Dress up your 
kitchen cabinet 
with anew silvery 
Monel Metal top! 


What kind of hot water do you get in 
your home?... Does it leave stubborn 
red rings around the bathtub? Ugly stains 
on lingerie and linens? Do your dishes 
have to be washed in henna-colored suds? 
.-» No longer are these things necessary 
household evils. Overnight youcan banish Kitchen Cabinet 


Hot Water [ANK 


(Range Boiler) 





@ Monel Metal 
Tops and Sinks 


them forever. For now that Monel Metal come in 45 mod- 


els ranging in 


Hot Water Tanks and Water Heaters price from $27 


to $195. Beauti- 


are here, any home-owner can make ful, easy to clean, 


they’re built to 


rusty hot water a thing of the past. ast a lifetime. 


pressures up to 400 pounds, which pro- 
vides a margin of safety over ordinary 
tanks of from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Hot Water Tanks and Water Heaters 
are the newest additions to an ever- 
growing list of Monel Metal equipment 
forthe modern home. Now youcan havea 
completely Monel Metal appointed kitch- 
en including a Monel Metal sink, cabinet 
top, table top, hot water heater, and Monel 
Metal trimmed range. Standardized con- 
struction and quantity production have 
now made these former 
luxuries available to 
families of modest 
means. The woman 
who wants a home to 
be proud of will wel- 
come the beauty, con- 9 «s,..4 eta 
venience,and durability Pra hae -o 
which Monel Metal will the Barlow&Seelig 

‘ Ee Mfg. Co., Ripon, 
bring to her kitchen! Wis. Smooth, chip- 

Your local plumber ices tas aeeet 
ordealerwillgiadlyhelp 2recious, things 
you choose the Monel “V#7¥- 

Metal hot water tank, water heater, sink, 
cabinet top, or other equipment which 
pleases your taste and fits your pocket- 
book. Send the coupon for free literature 
about Monel Metal household equipment. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 





@ Mone! Metal is a 
registered trade-mark 
applied to an alloy 
containing approxi- 
mately two-thirds 
Nickel and one-third 

x copper. Mone! Metal 
: fe is mined, smelted, 

~ refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by 
International Nickel. 
















@“ Whitehead” Automatic 
Storage Water Heaters* 
are made in three types 
—slow recovery, under- 
fired, and side arm. All 
have Monel Metal Tanks 
~all insure a dependable 
supply of clear hot 
water. 










7 cree 2 
Whitehead” Monel Metal Hot 
Water Tank ( Range Boiler).* 








*Patents Pending 


COCO S COTE HOSES O OSS OOESSSOOHSESOO OS STSSEOESSSESSOOSESSESSSHOSSESESSEEESEES 


The International Nickel Co., Inc., 73 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me further information on: 
O Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks. 
O Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and Other Household Equipment. 


Name. 





Address. 





Pi ber’s Name HB 5-23 
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FOR TWO WEEKS 
FROM APRIL 29TH 
TO MAY 13TH Only 


aio 291 


* AFTER SALE PRICES *41 TO *4&4 


BECREICE RE ALITIECLIL AAAW 406022 












If you are lady-in-waiting for the time when you can afford to begin 
your solid silver set — wait no longer! For two weeks only the clouds 
will wear their most silvery lining for you! 


From April 29th to May 13th, your silver dollars that ordinarily would 
buy only plated ware will grace your table with the loveliest and fin- 
est solid silver . . . Towle Sterling! 


Just think of it . . . the eighteen most necessary pieces in the very pat- 
terns selected by many of America’s most distinguished brides, now only 
$29.75. The identical sets of six knives, six forks, and six spoons that, 
after May 13th, will go back up to their regular prices of $41 to $44! 


IMPORTANT ... The sterling patterns offered in this special “begin- 
a-set” sale are guaranteed to be open stock for many, many years. They 
are built up to the highest standard of quality — not down to a price. 
Each piece has exactly the same style, design, balance, proportion, and 
flawless finish which has always characterized Towle Sterling. In all 
fairness, however, we warn you that this offer will probably not be 
repeated . . . probably never again will you be able to obtain these 
sterling patterns at so low a price. So hurry to your jeweler’s before Symphony Craftsman (new) 
May 13th... to discover how miraculously you can almost double 
your silver dollars! 








SEND $1.00 FOR A TEA SPOON... OR 
SEND CASH FOR A SET if you do not readily find this 
silver on sale. We will ship promptly and see that the sale is properly 
18-PIECE SET 6 tea spoons 6 dessert knives 6 dessert forks $29.75 credited to a Towle jeweler. 

Regular price: Craftsman, $43.50; Symphony, $40.50 


‘ The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass.— Dept. M-5 
If dinner knives and forks are preferred, add $7.00 

















I enclose $. {for tea spoon, $1.00; set, $29.75; 
. 12 tea spoons 6 dessert knives 6 dessert forks set, $49.75; case, $2.50 extra} in pattern. 
36-PIBCE SET 6 salad forks 6 butter spreaders $49.75 Name. 
Regular price: Craftsman, $76.50; Symphony, $71.00 Addr i 
If dinner knives and forks are preferred, add $7.00 My jeweler is i 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS + NEWBURYPORT + MASS 
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You may add to these lovely TOWLE STERLING patterns for many years to come 
.. + but probably never again will you be able to begin your set at so low a cost 



























































YOU SAVE *14 ON THIS 18-PIECE SERVICE IN THE LOVELY CRAFTSMAN PATTERN 


WAL AML AA AAU 
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36-PIECE SET ¢ 
REDUCED TO 492 


(Regular price, $71 to $77) ye 
Be thrifty — take double advantage — OU 0 aU 0 i 
of this two weeks’ offer. Choose : | 
a 36-piece set for $49.75 ... save aR", i HH , 
as much as $27.00. i Q yy 
ANTI-TARNISH CASE, $2.50 extra ' - .@ 


Blue velvet lined — holds 36 pieces ‘a ae oi oe Ved 
Hyver 
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{See photo at right} 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS - NEWBURYPORT - MAS 
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May is the month when shops are prepared to help us do 
our duty by the June bride as well as to tempt us with many 
fascinating things for our own use. So here are many objects 
for both purposes. In ordering, please write direct to the 
shops whose addresses are given for your convenience. 





So many of you were enthusiastic 
about the Mexican luncheon set 
shown in the December issue that | 
know you will be interested in these 
bright little cocktail napkins from the 
same source. You may remember that 
this is the handwork of the Zapotecan 
Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico, a primi- 
tive race which has woven its own cloth 
for generations, but only recently has 
any of the handiwork come out to our 
world. The colors are not yet stand- 
ardized, but the available ones include 


the usual bright tones of red, yellow, 
green, and blue. The napkins shown 
are bright yellow with woven bands of 
red and green across them, and each 
one has an Indian bird embroidered in 
scarlet in the middle. The size is 
7%" x 9”, and the price $2.50 per 
dozen, postpaid @ The Old Mexi- 
can Shop, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


@ 


What better acquisition for your 
country house than this gorgeous little 
copper coffee service which is both 
useful and decorative? Here is a 
charming four-piece set, consisting of 








pea 


a 12” tray, a graceful coffeepot, 8” 
tall and holding six cups, with a 
matching cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl. The hollow-ware pieces are all 
based on graceful Queen Anne de- 
signs, and the effect of the whole set 





gleaming on its tray is really lovely. 
By the way, the round pieces are all 
lined with pewter, so no copper 
touches the contents. The handles and 
knobs are of brass, which makes a 
novel contrast with the copper. The 
price of this unusual set, complete, is 
only $7.50, postpaid, and what a 
charming and welcome present for a 
new home it would make @ Adolph 
Silverstone, 21 Allen Street, N. Y. C. 


x 
id 


Garden shrines are often seen in the 
Old World, but are not common here. 
A talented Italian metal craftsman has 
produced this beautiful model in his 
picturesque studio on a New York side 
street. This would add an unusual 
touch of charm and sentiment to your 
garden if placed against a vine-cov- 
ered wall or at the end of a flower- 
bordered path. The bas-relief of the 
Holy Family is in bronze, mounted 
against a background of white pine, 
with a roof whose peak is embellished 
with a decorative rustless metal grille 
whose delicate tracery is lined with 
orange mica. This conceals an electric 
bulb so the shrine may be softly 

















lighted. The bas-relief may be bought 
separately for a wall panel if desired, 
and the same artist also makes mytho- 
logical subjects. The shrine will be 





sent complete, crated, for $87.00, car- 
riage collect @ Florentine Craftsmen, 
Inc., 45 East 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Crystal is the popular choice of smart- 
world hostesses this season, and it will 
appear at even informal meals like 
buffet suppers and midnight lunches, 
where its transparent cool effect will 
add to the tempting appearance of the 
proffered food. | am showing you 
here some interesting new forms of 
this: an oblong sandwich plate (1014” 
x 1414"); a heavy, octagonal pretzel 
bowl; and hand-blown beer mugs 
with graceful handles. All these 
pieces have the charming, distinctive 
touch of hand-cut monograms, which 
add so much individuality to the 
effect and only a trifle to the cost. In 
ordering, please print initials plainly, 
and indicate clearly the middle one, 
which should be that of the last name. 
The sandwich plate is $3.75, the bowl 











$3.00, and the beer mugs $1.00 each, 
all prices including monograms. 
Please allow ten days to fill the 
order, which will be sent by express 
collect @ Monoglass Ware Compa- 
ny, 225 East 60th Street, N. Y. C. 


Ss 

It is impossible to show in a photo- 
graph the charm and freshness of these 
very smart embroidered glazed-chintz 
spreads which come in such a variety 
of colors and new tones. They may 
be embroidered in color on glazed 
ivory chintz, or the embroidery may 
be in white or contrasting shades on 
solid colors — green, rose, rust, tan, 
yellow, blue, red, peach, or chocolate. 
Embroidered and ruffled curtains to 
match may also be had, so that an 
entire bedroom can be easily and 
charmingly renovated. The spreads 





in single-bed size are $5.95, double- 
bed size $6.95, with curtains to match 
at $5.95 a set @ Walpole Brothers, 
Inc., 587 Boylston Street, Boston. 


At last we have found something to 
make breakfast in bed the real joy it 
should be—a sloping ‘back rest’ 
pillow which makes it possible to sit 
up in bed and yet relax completely. 
A greater boon is that this pillow 
comes with a removable slip made of 
Lady Pepperell sheeting in all the 
luscious shades of that material — 
yellow, pink, rose, blue, green, and 
lavender. Of course they launder 
perfectly. Such a pillow is practically 
indispensable for one who reads in 
bed (and even men have been. known 
to do this!), for the invalid, or for the 
child who must be kept in bed and 
yet is able to read. The pillow is 14” 
high at the straight back, and costs, 
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For That Buffet Supper 


Extra large Serving Plate and Pitcher of 
clear crystal with hand-cut monograms. 
Plate 14} inches in diameter $4.00. 

ty ag 10} inches tall (2 quart capacity) 


Orders filled in 10 days — express collect. 
When ordering please print ini- 
tials underlining letter of last name. 

MONOGLASS WARE COMPANY 

225 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Handbook of Period 
Furniture Styles 


Brief, 
Authentic, 
Interesting 


A book well worth 
adding to your li- 
brary. It is a con- 
cise, but complete 
history of furniture 
styles of 30 chap- 
ters with glossary 
and chronology. 
More than 250 
illustrations of typ- 
ical pieces and 
characteristic motifs. Highly endorsed by deco- 
rators, architects, dealers and librarians. A 
valuable reference book, a text book for the 
student of periods. Handsomely bound and 
printed. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Worth double. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-E Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Handwoven luncheon set, 
fringed and gaily bordered 
all around in rainbow col- 
ors of orange, yellow, green, 
S rin and blue. Cloth, 36’ 

P g square, and four napkins. 


Bride | $7.50 postpaid in U.S. A. 





For the 








THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








BY MAIL 


The per jig-saw puzzles may now be 
ted at a reasonable rate by mail. 


Write for Circular D e 


KOHLER'S PUZZLE EXCHANGE 


105 Roseville Avenue Newark, New Jersey 


| RENT A PUZZLE 




















SPRING IS HERE 
and it’s time for planting! 
These weatherproof plant markers 
have wooden labels, protected 
from the elements by metal cover- 
ing. $1.50 per dozen East of the 
piecesinal. $1.75 West, postpaid. 
$7.50 per 100, express extra. 

FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


ed 











Navajo Indian Rugs 
WEar a lifetime. No two alike. 
Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
ground with red, black and white. 
few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 
20” x 40’ $4.25 40° 
30” x50” 7.85 50”x 75” 25.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 1-B 


Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








Let us send you an illustrated descriptive folder of 


SQUIRREL INN 
Twilight Park, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Distinguished for friendliness and hospitality to 
people of refinement. Introductions requested, 

MARY F. WISTAR, Manager 











WINDOW SHOPPING 








with one cover, $2.50 postpaid 
($4.75 for a pair — for twin beds). 
West of the Mississippi, add 25 cents. 
Extra cases, which nearly everyone asks 
for, are 85 cents each @ Daniel’s Den, 
338 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Dainty blanket covers for each bed 
add a fastidious touch of perfection to 
summer housekeeping, and the light- 
weight, plissé model shown will have 
an appeal to all good housewives. 
The choice of colors includes delicate 
tones of pink, blue, green, gold, 
orchid, or peach, as well as white, 
with embroidered petal-edged scal- 
lops to match. The covers are 72’ x 
90” in size, and the price is $4.50, 





postpaid. The cover of the little de 
luxe slumber pillow shown in the pic- 
ture may be ordered in the same range 
of colors, made of pure dye silk 
crépe, with a charming monogram 
above its wide, hemstitched hem. The 
inner pillow is 12” x 16” in size, and 
it is made of heavy rose satin. The 
price is $2.50 each for the pillow and 
the monogrammed cover, or $5.00 for 
both, postpaid @ Remington P. Fair- 
lamb, 717 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The shape, the color, the glaze, and the 


price of these two Jugtown pottery 
pieces are all so unusually attractive 





that | heartily recommend them both 
as purely decorative objects and as 
very practical and becoming con- 
tainers for flowers. The bowl, 51” 
high and 7” in diameter, comes in soft 
mottled tones of ivory and gray or in 
lovely shaded tones of deep turquoise 
blue. The vase, 614” high, comes in 
turquoise blue only. It is priced at 
$2.50 and the bowl at $4.75, which 
includes careful packing and postage 
east of the Mississippi. West of the 








FINE LEATHER SCREENS 
now from $45 up 
—same high standard of quality with styles and 
Pericds so infinitely varied that you will find 
Precisely the screen to harmonize with the decora- 
tive scheme of your room. Screens are also ideal 
Weppinc Girts. Catalog ‘‘P’’ on request. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 
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TASTY TRAY 


Four picts in this smart tray of engraved 
crystal serve your favorite “ tasty-bits 

Its size is seven and one-half inches — perfectly 
suited for informal luncheons or bridge parties 
where compact but ample holding space is so 
necessary. 

Ask for it at your favorite shop, or send us your 
check direct. $3.00 Postpaid 


HOPE GLASS WORKS 
Established 1872 
East Providence, R. I. 








“The true record of a full life” 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
FRANK 
LLOYD 

WRIGHT 





for your 
GARDEN 





ENDURING as well as beautiful, 
Galloway High-fired Terra Cotta 
brings new interest to the Garden, 
Sun Room or Interior. 
Send 10c for illustrated brochure. 
3220 Walout Street, Philadelphia 








ZAPOTECAN INDIANS 


Weave these unusual luncheon sets in the 
shadow of the famous ruins at Monte Alban, 
Mexico. 

The bright plaid design in predominating colors 
of green, red and yellow, with strange Indian 
birds in red or green, make this set ideal for all 
informal occasions. 

There are 8 lar; e place mats, 8 napkins and a 
runner 16” x 38’’. Mention colors preferred. 


Price Only $4.25 Postpaid 


Bip MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 








This beautiful volume, 
i by its famous 
architect-author, won 
him a place on “The 
Nation's Honor Roll, 1932. " The new $3.50 
edition, contents unchanged, has the same 
striking format with a new semi-flexible 
binding. ALL the original illustrations. 
Publishers: Longmans Green & Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SUMMER Send for catalogue 
SESSION outlining Interior 


tion in all 
June 27 to Aug. 3 ie bhdeen 2 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
240 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of_our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 











Sheer Summer Woolens 


Woolly white, primrose, apricot, fawn 


HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 











Carol Brown, I mporter, 104R Myrtie St., Boston 
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CHROMIUM TRAYS 
with 
GLASS INSERTS 
Each >I] D Postpaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 































































INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
colorharmony, draperiesand all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by Néw York decorators 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
BS start July 5th + Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once * Send for Catalog SY 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


# 578 Madison Avenue, New York City | 

































































CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 














Decorate your own 
SCREENS 


Illustrated booklet 
with instructions 15c 
Screens ready for 
decorating $4.50 and $5.00 


AUBURN PARK 
WOODWORKERS 
8316-46 Birkhof Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


FOUND 


The inspiration to do picture puzzles. 

The incomparable beauty and distinc- 

tion of the world’s masterpieces of art 

are found in Medici Picture Puzzles. The 

finer stores have them, or can get them. 
Ask for illustrated folder. 

















*BRAIDED RUGS ¢ 
Or Materials for their making 
Send for FREE colored circular 
Elizabeth Nutting, Dept. A, Portland, Me. 














Mississippi add 25 cents @ Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 9 Park Street, Boston. 


This luncheon set seems to have 
everything to recommend it — good 
looks, excellent wearing qualities, and 
a reasonable price. 


It is made of 





coarse hand-woven linen in natural 
tan color with a pattern of gay 
squares in green, blue, and orange 
that would make the most cheerful of 
backgrounds for any informal table 
setting. The set consists of eight 13” x 
18” doilies, eight 12” x 12” napkins, 
and one 12” x 36” runner, the whole 
set of seventeen pieces costing but 
$4.75, postage included @ Makanna, 
Inc., 416 Boylston Street, Boston. 


de 


Weather vanes are useful adjuncts to 
our country homes, but they have 
usually been expensive and among 
the articles we planned to get in the 
future. This well-designed small brass 


vane is sc inexpensive that we may 
all have one for the porch, or camp, 
with only a slight attack on the bank 


account. The standard is 12” high 
and the arrow 1314” long, while the 
N-E-W-S letters are 114” tall. And 
this is good news — the price is only 
$1.50, postage paid @ Lewis & Conger, 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


fi 


We hope the chaste beauty of this 
white and gold lamp, and the good- 
looking, practical little electric clock, 
will offer helpful suggestions. when 
you are making up your list of gifts 
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for the Orange Blossom month. The 
lamp base is an 1114” tall ivory-white 
urn, with a base, decorative bands, 
and Empire handles of burnished gold. 
Its shade of pleated white silk is 16” 


in diameter, and finished with the 
simple distinction of plain tailored 
bands and bows. The lamp has a two- 
burner fixture, and is priced $17.50. 
The Hammond electric clock is bi- 
chronous, and is made of solid 
mahogany with a facing of choice 
redwood burl. Its period feet are 
finished in antique bronze. It is 10” 
high, 8” wide, and 3/” deep. The 
price is only $27.50 @ Ovington’s, 
39th Street and Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


If you are one of the majority of peo- 
ple who like to put their feet up on 
something, you will be sure to want 
one of these ‘steamer footstools’ which 
make any chair as comfortable as a 
steamer chair and yet can easily be 
carried about. Since they support the 
calves of the legs as well as the feet, 
they are far more comfortable than an 
ordinary footstool. Incidentally, they 
are made by unemployed labor on the 
work relief plan and are sold on a non- 
profit basis. The stools nicely up- 
holstered in red, green, or black 
fabrikoid are $4.60 each, and the 
plain wooden ones are only $3.25. 
Both of these prices include packing 
and shipping charges @ The Industrial 
Arts Shop, 65 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Ever Popular Maple— 
hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 


No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 213” x 42", $25. 


No. 1215. Windsor Chair, nalahs 38”, width 
16}’’, seat 18” from floor, $7.50 


No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard 
single, $20. 


No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28”, $17. 
Crating free; express charges extra 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
Fairfield, Maine 








Manufacturers 
of 
Garden Furniture 
and 
Lighting Fixtures 
e 





In Wrought Iron, | 
Brass, Bronze and be. 
lass. Garden 
Glass Bell of 
Brass and 
Wrought | 


Unusual Designs in 
Glass 5 pss 





Iron ; 
JA. LEHMAN, Inc. | | 


216 East 53rd Steet New York City ie eo 











Call and examine ‘‘Six Early American Houses” 
$20 ae what can be built today for $6,000. to 


“Six Early American Houses” contain exteriors, 
descriptions and floor plans. Price 
Also ‘*Colonial Houses,” $5.00, * et Houses,” 
$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 








Terry Cloth Gifts for Babies 


Towels and wash cloth set, $2.50 
(Illustrated in April House Beautiful) 
Orange Juice Bibs, 30c. Chenille-bordered 
bath towels with applique, $1.25 each. 
Bath robes, $3-$9. In all pegeal colors to 

match nurseries. Postage paid. 


MISS CANNON'S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








St. Denis 
ASIA BAZAAR 
8512 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
Finest goality stick reed chair, 
penne fg ral reed, clear v: 
rred, four — Java Kapok 
cushion; in green. 
black 


Express paid $4 950 


(Chair é in color $1. extra) 
ree Brochure on request 

















ovo STAIN new PINE ® 


te. new pine the color, texture and finish of 

old wood in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

157 Federal Street in, Mass. 








INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 
e by the Course or Single Lessons 
~ THE GARDEN STUDIO “~~ 
Kate Van Cleve 





14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS FOR JUNE 





























England June 3— King George's Birthday, with Trooping the Colour on 

the Horse Guards Parade, London 
June 10 — Grand Military Tattoo Pageant at Aldershot, also 13th 

to 17th 

Germany June 24 — Twelfth Mozart Festival at Wiirzburg opens 

Holland June 12 — Wagner Festival, for two days, at Amsterdam 

Italy June 24 — ‘Calcio’ Féte at Florence 

Spain June 14 — Féte, Concerts, and Bullfight, at Granada 
Corpus Christi Celebration opens at Toledo 

Sweden June 16 — International Yacht Races, for two days, at Stockholm 





Switzerland June 11 — William Tell Plays in the open air at Interlaken, every 


Sunday, until 
June 24 — Flower Festiva 


the middle of September 
| of the Nations, for two days, at Geneva 





Early in July a group of Americans interested in studying Soviet Russia will visit the Soviet Union 


under special guidance. This First Russian S 


is a plan ived and carried out on a non- 





profit basis under the direction of the Bureau of 


University Travel, Newton, Massachusetts. 





PROVENCE IN 
MAY 


You will get off 
the boat at Mar- 
seilles. (Perhaps 
you will stop 
there to sample 
the bouillabaisse!) Or you may come 
down on the train from Paris, in 
which case you will probably get off 
the train at Avignon. For now that it 
is May you have come to that most 
fair land lying between Avignon and 
the sea — Provence. It makes little 
difference where you stay in that land 
of sunshine and showers; sooner or 
later you will wander over most of the 
country. 

‘Sur le pont d’Avignon’ — and 
there it is, its great gray arches swing- 
ing easily over the turbulent Rhone 
until in the middle they come to a 
jagged stop, not because the hand of 
Saint Benezet failed at last, but be- 
cause the long centuries have done 
their part. Stand here at sunset, when 
the blue sky is swept with rose and 
gold, and reflect that here it was, 
within these grim gray walls, that 
Petrarch first saw his Laura. 

You will go south, to Tarascon, 
where dwelt Tartarin and Tarasque and 
Ste. Marthe, and from good King 





René's castle upon the river bank you 
will look across to Beaucaire. ‘Le 
comte Bougart de Valence faisait 
guerre au comte Garin de Beaucaire’ 
— and thereby hangs the tale that has 
endeared Aucassin and Nicolette to 
the whole world. 

At Arles you will stand in the 
arena and marvel at one of many 
Roman monuments found here along 
the Rhone. Perhaps, passing under 
one of the cold stone arches, you will 
shudder to remember the horrors of 
the Middle Ages when the round 
walls enclosed a plague-stricken city, 
which it was death to leave, with just 
as certain death within. And you 
will turn gladly to the sunny walls of 
Les Aliscamps, where, among the 
tombs, there dwells such an amiable 
family of lizards, pleasantly occupied 
the long day in sunning themselves 
on the warm stones. 

Far in the distance over La Crau, 
high, high, high among the crags, the 
ruins of Les Baux shimmer and glisten 
in the sunlight, and you will slowly 
wend your way up over the rocks, 
crushing fragrant rosemary and laven- 
der under foot, until at last you stand 
on the height, over the vast mistral- 
swept plain below. Looking at the 
charming Pavillon de la Reine Jeanne 
in its little garden where wallflowers 
and pinks scent the air, the centuries 
clip away, and those fair ladies sung 





Get 
clear away 
this summer 











Note what you can do in 
even a two weeks vacation 


ILL YOU be content, this sum- 

mer, with just an ordinary vaca- 
tion? This year you need far more... 
complete change, new experiences, new 
horizons ... to rebuild your vitality 
for the tasks ahead. Even two weeks is 
enough to get clear away... to give 
you, from most points in the country, 
at least eleven days actually in South- 
ern California! And costs here need be 
no more than the usual expenses of an 








ordinary summer outing. 

| Southern California offers clear, 
| rainless days, cool nights and every 
| kind of vacation play. Picture yourself 
on the beach shown above, or sailing 
those friendly waters to a nearby 
pleasure island...exploring a mile-high 
forested mountain lake or scrambling 
over America’s most southerly glacier 
... revelling in the foreign glamour of 
a century-old Spanish Mission, or a gay 
Old Mexico resort... riding mile on 
mile through palms and orange groves, 
dropping in on storied resort cities like 
Pasadena, Glendale, Long Beach, Bev- 
erly Hills, Santa Monica, Pomona and 
many more... dining and dancing in 
fascinating Hollywood or big, cosmo- 
| politan Los Angeles. 

| It’s easy to do this year. For costs 
| while here (normally about 16% under 
| the U.S. average) and costs of getting 
| here, have been drastically slashed — 
| lowest in fifteen years. Don’t miss this 
| great opportunity! 





FREE — New Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one 
of the most complete vacation books 
ever published ... just off the press...72 
pages, 150 interesting gravure photo- 
graphs, map, information about routes 
and time required for the trip, itemized 
costs and day-by-day details of every- 
thing to do and see here. Send coupon 
today for your free copy. Or for fur- 
ther authoritative, unprejudiced infor- 
mation, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD, 


@acation costs may 
7 never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 

® Dept. 5-H. 1151 So. Broadway, 

* Los Angeles, Calif. 

$ Send me free illustrated book giving complete 
§ details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- 
* nia vacation. Also send free booklets about the 
: counties I have checked. 

: CJ San Diego 
: 
: 


(C) Los Angeles [] Orange 
(CD Riverside 


Cj Kern 
Name 


CD Santa Barbara 





Street 
City State 
‘cocees (Please Print Your Name and Address)+««=+« 
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ANNOUNCING 
NEW LOW RATES 





SINGLE ROOMS 


‘4 


$5, $6... NONE HIGHER 


DOUBLE ROOMS 


$7, $8... NONE HIGHER 












PARLOR, BEDROOM, BATH $10, $14, $18, $20 . . . NONE HIGHER 






BREAKFAST 7 5c, $1. . . LUNCHEON $1, $1.50 








OAK ROOM: DINNER, $2.50...SEAGLADE: DINNER $3; SUPPER $1.50 





A la carte prices entirely revised 






































Changed, the cost... un- 
changed, the established gra- 
ciousness, the quiet seclusion, 


the well-mannered service of 


St. Regis, famous for knowing 





x how nice people like to live. 


























AT HOME IN PHILADELPHIA 


your personal friends. Abroad, 
American Express interpreters, 
couriers and offices to assist you 
from point to point. These are a 
part of the service to those who 
carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 


i 
| 









































Coming to New York? 


Why not stop et e scrupulously conducted 
and conveniently situated hotel; midwa 
between Fifth Avenue and Times Square? | | 


™ WEBSTER | 


l 40 West 45th Street 





One finds at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, a combination 
much sought for by trav- 
| ellers;—a modern hotel, 











ill fulfill desi if dis- 
cnatneting, At aan ole lor a litle world-famous for its dis- 
A tog at many other hotels. Also | tinguished hospitality — 
F. W. Bergmann, Menger ! that is located in the 
Femety Maseger, etd Penneyiento ||| center of the club, bank, 
theatre and retail district 





also Shelton, New York 








and close toall important 
transportation lines. 
Rates consistent with 
present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Craupe H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 








Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to 
send notices of change of ad- 
dress five weeks before they 
are to take effect. Old and new 
addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street Boston 























by Bertrand de Born and Pierre Vidal, 
and the Courts of Love they held, 
seem very near indeed. 

Down on the plain again, passing 
between lush meadows filled with 
primroses and narcissus, bordered by 
gnarled gray olives and bright pink 
almonds, with here and there, among 
the protecting planes, a high-walled 
mas, gayly painted pink or yellow, to 
St. Remy, Ford Madox Ford's ‘Capital 
of Heaven.’ Not far off is the mill of 
Daudet's Lettres de Mon Moulin and 
Maillane, where Frédéric Mistral 
first thought of Mireille. 

A host of other names there are, — 
Orange, Cassis, Nimes, Les Saintes- 
Maries, Aigues-Mortes, Vaison, Vau- 
cluse, — all in that fair land between, 
so to speak, Avignon and the sea, the 
cradle of our civilization’and chivalry. 
Perhaps you will get off the boat at 
Marseilles. . . . 


—1. B. 


MONACO IN 
SUMMER 


Nestled on 
the lower 
slopes of the 
mountain, 
with the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean at its foot, the beauty of 
Monte Carlo is too often over- 
shadowed by the fame of its Casino. 
Villas are perched here and there on 
the mountain side. The streets wind 
up in lazy inclines. From the Casino 
terraces there is an excellent view of 
Monaco and the little harbor where 
luxurious yachts and tiny sailboats 
ride at anchor, side by side. 

Summer is an ideal time to visit 
Monte Carlo if the Casino and its 
fashionable patrons have no appeal for 
you. It is not too hot and the hotels 
are delightfully quiet and restful. 

Some fine morning hire a fiacre to 
take you around Monaco. Perhaps 
your driver will take you into the 
courtyard of the Prince’s Palace, and 
| know the uniform of the guard will 
impress you. When you return to 
Monte Carlo there will be ample time 
before lunch to stroll through the 
lovely gardens of the Casino, and to 
explore winding streets. After lunch 
and a siesta, the beach may claim you, 
or another drive. 

From the terraces watch the twilight 
deepen into dusk. One by one, like 
stars, appear the lights of the town and 
of the villas high up on the mountain. 

The red and green lights of the 
harbor entrance shine out over the 
water. The lighted terraces, the fra- 
grance of the oleander hedges, the 











palms, and an excellent outdoor 
orchestra combine to weave a spell 
around you. And it is strengthened 
by the moon over the Mediterranean, 
seen from the balcony of your room, 
as you catch your breath, thinking 
how near you came to omitting Monte 
Carlo from your itinerary. 


—M. H. F. 


CITY OF ROMANCE 


If London is a man’s 
town, and Paris 
made for women, 
then Edinburgh be- 
longs by right to 
every child alive. 

To begin with, there is the Castle. 
A proper castle in every respect, a 
wholly satisfying castle, high on its 
gray rock above Edinburgh town. It 
has troops of real live Highlanders, in 
kilts, and every day at sunset they 
march up the esplanade in full re- 
galia, with all the bagpipes squealing. 
There are cannon to man, and watch- 
towers; grim outer walls to scale, or 
the portcullis to drop on an invading 
foe! The crown jewels of Scotland 
are kept in the round tower. There 
is even a dog cemetery, inside the 
Castle walls, where all brave Castle 
dogs are buried; and one dog wears a 
War Cross on his tombstone. 

Then there is a palace called Holy- 
rood, with a winding stair to its secret 
supper chamber, and a real bloodstain 
on the floor. There is Arthur's Seat 
to climb, and the siege of Auld 
Reekie to plan, once you have 
reached the top. Not far beyond lies 
Craigmillar, a sure enough ruined cas- 
tle, where ramparts may be paced, 
tourneys waged right fiercely in the 
courtyard, and dark dungeons visited 
that fairly cry aloud for some base 
scoundrel to be clapped inside. 

The zoo — near Corstorphine — is 
a very dream of a zoo (it was once a 
lovely private garden). The beasts 
there may be fed, the elephant and 
the camel may be ridden upon, at a 
penny a ride, and the less ferocious of 
the animals are n't even fenced in. It 
is all incredibly jolly. Sea lions per- 
form enchantingly when their supper 
of fish arrives, and there is a tea house 
handy for famishing young zodlogists 
as well. 

And just outside Greyfriars’ church- 
yard, beneath the Castle Rock, is the 
little dogs’ drinking fountain built 
around the statue of Greyfriars’ Bobby. 

When the closes in the Canongate 
have been explored, and the ‘Heart 
of Midlothian’ has been discovered in 
the cobbles near St. Giles’s; when 
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Calton Hill has been raced down past 
Nelson's Tower, or the length of 
Princes Street Gardens done in so 
many seconds; when the Floral Clock 
says five, and the Scott Monument 
has been climbed ‘just once more’ — 
then it's high time to be getting 
across Princes Street and up to 
Mackie’s balcony. There, in full 
view of the Castle itself, a proper 
child tops off on a magnificent tea, with 
drappit scones and jam and clotted 
cream and real ices. — J. L. R. 


DISCOVERING 
HOLLAND 


Most travelers fr 
are familiar : 
with the beaten 
paths of the 
Netherlands, but they are apt to 
neglect the Northern provinces. The 
next time you plan to visit Holland, 
include Friesland in your itinerary. 

You can go by train from Amster- 
dam to Enkhuizen, with its street of 
leaning houses, and take a comfortable 
steamer to Stavoren, where an hour on 
a train will bring you to Leeuwarden, 
the capital of the province. It is not 
interesting architecturally, but the 
streets wind about in an_ inviting 
fashion, and always above them rise 
the graceful spires of the Groote Kirk. 
Then, as the narrow streets beckon you 
on, you may happen upon an ancient 
red brick tower, the Oldehove, which 
leans like another Pisa to look over 
the trees, water towers, and garden 
spots of Friesland. 

Friday is the great day in Leeu- 
warden, for all the town becomes a 
vast market place. There is a clattering 
of wooden shoes over the cobble- 
stones, and Frisian peasants in national 
costumes, the women with striking 
headdresses, mingle with Jewish mer- 
chants in long linen coats and peaked 
caps. They come in by buggy, train, 
automobile, and bicycle, and for half 
a day a picturesque confusion reigns. 

Friesland is a place apart. The 
language differs from the Dutch, be- 
ing more like Old German, and the 
customs of the natives have been ob- 
served since the Middle Ages. The 
Frisian Museum will give you interest- 
ing examples of this. 

A short drive from Leeuwarden 
will bring you to a chateau called 
Castle Popta. You enter through an 
imposing arch of carved stone into a 
vaulted hall paved with black and 
white tiles. The old nobleman, 
Popta, left money for its maintenance, 
and it is kept just as it was when he 
lived there. Not the least interesting 
of the interiors are the kitchen and 
wine cellars below, with their vaulted 
arches and brass and copper utensils. 

There are many things to see in 
little Holland, but before you leave 
be sure to hunt up a waffle shop. No 
mere words can convey the delicious- 
ness of those crisp, wafer-thin con- 
coctions. They have no equal. 

—K. W. V. 









CLE 

SLEEPY MALLOW g 4 

[f= 
‘Go to Mallow,’ 
someone said — 
and then the con- 
versation changed. 
But my curiosity 
had been aroused, and | arrived in 
this small Irish town one evening in 
time for a late dinner. It is a junction 
between Killarney and Limerick, 
easily accessible; a quaint, sleepy, 
restful town, lacking tourists, and full 
of charm and interest. At the Royal 
Hotel | had a small, immaculate room, 
for a small sum; and in the garden out- 
side my window a ‘monkey puzzle’ 
tree! Do you remember Kipling’s 
story, and the untoward success of the 
Home Secretary's experiment? 

Mallow used to be an important 
racing centre, and in August they 
still have horse shows and race meet- 
ings there, though Dublin is the actual 
hub of the horsey universe. Irish twi- 
lights are long and | had time to see 
some of the town that evening. It is 
such a marvelous combination of 
architecture! The ‘top’ of the main 
street with its rows of gray houses 
resembling the crescent at Bath, en- 
chanting vistas up byways of typical 
Irish cottages, and down at the ‘bot- 
tom of the town’ a clock house, re- 
minding me of the one in Rouen. 
And of course a ruined castle. Farther 
up the street stands St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, very Italian in its rose and 
white stone, like the Duomo, even to a 
miniature campanile! Don’t miss its 
ancient, yew-hedged cemetery. 

The next morning | went to see the 
castle, with its dear little gatehouse 
where the caretaker lives; the manor 
house farther back in the grounds, 
with its high wall surrounding the in- 
evitable barnyard, the farm bell hang- 
ing in a quaint belfry over a gate. 
Then back to the street and into a 
shop, with an excuse of buying post- 
cards, but really for conversation with 
the soft-voiced proprietress of the Spa 
House, which contains a wishing 
well. It is a private house, but the 
owners good-naturedly allow the 
curious to see the well. It is a pool of 
clear water, very cold, walled in at one 
corner of the library. The floor has 
been laid around it, and it is reached 
by some shallow steps. A maid will 
bring you a glass, but you must stoop 
and fill this yourself, so that the wish 
made while you drink will surely 
come true! 

On the Blackwater River, at the 
edge of town, one might drift lazily in 
a rowboat with a book, — weather 
permitting! — or take charming walks 
along its banks. To my prejudiced eye 
all Irish country is lovely, and you 
won't go far wrong on walks in any 
direction. 

So if you are weary of ordinary 
sight-seeing, and want ‘rest to your 
soul’ and freedom from too sordid 
reality, ‘Go to Mallow.’ 

—D.C.H. 











SHUT YOUR BOOKS 
AND OPEN YOUR EYES 


You remember how Mr. Pickwick, when he was after 
Jingle, got into a mess about rescuing a schoolgirl and 
was locked up in a cupboard — well, that happened at 
Bury St. Edmunds, near Ipswich. Wouldn’t you like to 
see the quaint old town of Great Yarmouth where 
Peggotty’s boat was beached, and David Copperfield 
gathered shells with Little Em’ly ? From there step back 
three hundred years to Stratford and the house where 
Shakespeare was born ; further back still to Ely, the home 
of Hereward the Wake. Go into Yorkshire — near 
Barnard Castle there stands the traditional ‘‘ Dotheboys 
Hall” where Squeers practised his drastic educational 
system. See the Bronté Country and famous York itself. 
A little further and you’re in the Lake District with its 
memories of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Ruskin. Then over 
the Border to the land of glens and woods and waterfalls, 
where Burns wrote his songs and Scott his romances. 


A wonderful schedule! An unforgettable trip! Fast, 
luxurious trains take you everywhere. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester —Vice-President, Passenger Traffic, 
(Dept. A. 32) L M S Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
or H. J. Ketcham, (Dept. A. 32) General Agent, L & N E Railway, 

11 West 42nd Street, New York City, or from your own ticket agent 


. WS 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


L-N-E-R 
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OUR ARCHITECT 


Up 


G LEW FOR YOUR HOME 


Flatter 


Brighter 


Clearer 


tela even 
reflections 
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i indow glass. 
rocess revolutionized the making of w 
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The L-O.F label ie your 

Protection. Look for it, 

Have the builder leave it 

on until you @pprove the 
finished work, A b 


lue label indicates double 
strength, a red label single strength. 


thin és off” y 
rresponding] 


for all building materials, 
fect right now, He can 8ive you more for your money th 


LIBBEY-Ow N 
oe QUALITY GLASsg 


Libbey. Owens. Ford Glass Com » Toledo, Ohio, manu acturers of Highest Quality 
Flat r Mec Window Glass, Polithed Plate Glass and Safety Glass; aiso diartennn o 
Figuredand Wire Glass manufactured by the Bina 


idge Glass Corp, of Kingsport, Toa, 
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That ‘summer's lease hath all too short a date’ is perhaps the 
reason why we of the North are such willing slaves to our gar- 
dens; we know that the miracle of the blossoming rose is brief. 
However, it will not suffice to content ourselves this year with 
the simple harmonies of sky and leaf and flower. The decora- 
tors are holding their own mirrors up to nature and tell us that 
to be really progressive we must see to it that our outdoor 
settings have harmonizing ensembles of furniture, awnings, 
rugs, sun umbrellas, and cushions. Dark blue, brown, and 
yellow, combined with white, will be favored colors in these 
arrangements, with white wrought-iron furniture playing a 
prominent réle. Another symbol of our sun worship is the 
vogue for beach rolls and pillows, and some novel beach pads, 
stitched in squares and piped with contrasting colors, have a 
centre aperture for the shaft of the beach umbrella. Beach or 
yacht cushions in the favored red, white, and blue colorings 
carry bold marine motifs. Incidentally, nautical symbols will 
be much seen this season. 


Informal luncheon sets, runners, and doilies in sharp deep 
colors provide subtle foils for the delicacy of white china and 
milk glass. Dark blue, green, and red will be favored color 
backgrounds for informal summer settings. For formal tables 
the all-white damask cloth is of course extremely important, 
and a graceful stepping-stone between these elegant occasions 
and those of delightful informality is the cloth of lace and 
linen, being shown this season in many charming variations. 
It is interesting to note that in table glassware the vogue of 
clear crystal advances on a strong tide of popular favor, with 
color becoming less commonly seen and gradually receding 
into the background. 


Let no one doubt the importance of white in the style picture, 
for this ‘colorless color’ is the note sounded most insistently in 
the orchestrations of the stylists. Its continued popularity as a 
prestige color is no doubt due to the fact that its use implies an 
exclusive clientele, and for this reason it will probably suffer 
no setback in favor for many moons. 

Interesting things are being done in the white medium, 
ranging all the way from all-white rooms to the smallest acces- 
sories. In this latter group is a desk set of soft white calfskin, 
with engagement pad, cigarette box, and wastebasket, all of 
the smooth, creamy leather, and with border stampings and 
centre medallions in gold. Other desirable items are a white 
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wall bracket with drawer and mirror, and a matching hamper 
and basket which will add just the right touches to the Empire, 
Victorian, or modern bath-dressing-room. There are also a 
wastebasket of white téle trimmed with deep white chenille 
fringe, and opaque white pharmacy jars which make smart 
bases for lamps, especially when topped with white parchment 
shades. Lastly, the kitchen, which has been blossoming lately 
in a veritable riot of color, has changed its politics with breath- 
taking suddenness and is voting a sparkling white or creamy- 
ivory ticket. : 


New pillows for spring stress the use of smartly combined or 
sharply contrasted fabrics and novel treatment of materials. 
Pillows of white glazed chintz have appliquéd bands in bright 
rich colors, while the plain glazed chintzes show contrasting 
weltings or quilted tops and button tuftings. The square 
knife-edged pillows, or corded and boxed types, are the most 
important shapes, with wing-shaped ruffles and double ruffles 
very smart. The characteristic Chinese curved neck rest gives 
inspiration for a diminutive pillow which is a boon for the 
motor car or chaise longue, while comfortable little triangles 
for the bridge player and long hinged pillows for the beach are 
among the welcome novelties which should add greatly to 
our comfort. 


Whatever may be the arguments for and against the modern 
décor, one aspect of it surely withstands equivocation — the 
modernists have given to the world new and enchanting medi- 
ums for furniture design. A list of the woods and metals in 
which they work reads like the fantastic cargo of a treasure 
ship. East Indian rosewood, Oriental grainings in rich dark 
colors, primavera, pink bubinga, white ash butt, snake and 
zebra woods, dove-gray harewood and reeded maple, African 
tiger wood, amaranth, palm wood, Thuja burl, macca cauba, 
powdered oak, lacquer, chromium, copper, gold-dipped 
metals — these are some of the fascinating materials which go 
to make up the lustrous surfaces and delicate colorings of mod- 
em ensembles. Not to be outdone in the exotic race, our 
English contemporaries are importing from their far-flung 
colonies unique materials for their own work. Mabur and rimu 
woods — the latter somewhat resembling primavera and com- 
ing from New Zealand — are two outstanding examples being 
used by the English designers. With these woods are often 
used for contrast delicate ivory inlays or handles of alabaster. 
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for rooms that do not have to raise their voices 


Some rooms achieve an air of utter peacefulness without a 
single decorative highlight. A blend of neuter colors and of 
quiet comfort . . . like a landscape through the mists of 
morning . . . lovely without a single sharpness. 

Such rooms are rare and memorable . . . cool and charming 
but not cold. Soft gray walls, fawn for the curtains, pale 
rose and gray blues and soft greens for the furniture and 
Ashes of Roses carpet for the floor. 

Ashes of Roses is but one of many charming colors avail- 
able in Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Carpet. 


Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Carpet is made in three 
different qualities —Claridge, Belvedere and Deepdale—sold 
by good stores everywhere at very moderate prices, either 
as wall-to-wall carpet or bound as rugs. 

You will find helpful information and a choice of colors 
in Clara Dudley’s interesting portfolio—“The Use of Wide 
Seamless Carpet in Decoration,” which will be sent to you 
on receipt of ten cents for handling. 

Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
who are Wholesale Selling Agents for Alexander Smith. 


Obnanietctidh 


WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 


CLARIDGE ° 


BELVEDERE ° 


DEEPDALE 
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House Beautiful 


Letters are still coming in about our March magazine — the one that launched our new 
format. And since man — or, in other words, the House Beautiful reader — is not yet 


standardized, some of these letters are for and some are against the change. 


There are, for instance, such comments as the following: — 


‘Lam weary of illustrations on the bias. . 


. . It hurts me to look at the efforts of artists and photographers 


who depend upon the bizarre to hide their lack of ideas.’ 


‘| have been very unhappy in seeing this beautiful old magazine gradually succumbing to modernism.’ 


‘In our judgment and that of our friends you have wrecked the House Beautiful.’ 


‘As an old subscriber . . 
presentation.’ 


. | take the liberty to voice my dissent to your recent departure in magazine 


‘If | were not a clergyman, | should say that you are off your nut.’ 


AAnd then there are such comments as these: — 


‘The fresh, dynamic arrangements of your pages and the larger areas of your photographs are in themselves 
a complete justification of what some may feel to be a revolutionary change.’ 


‘There is no one who would be more enthusiastic [than myself] about a change to a form that is not con- 
fined to following conventions that we have always used, and | congratulate you on the move.’ 


‘My first reaction . . 


. was a feeling of adventurousness. One prowled about through the pages looking 


for surprises. The bleeding of the landscape pictures also has a very happy effect, giving them an ‘‘extending- 


ao 


in-space quality. 


‘| think the new make-up is a tremendous improvement. It is very distinctive and a bit exciting to read.’ 


‘| want to take this opportunity to congratulate your organization most heartily upon the very striking 
physical appearance of the new book. It is really outstanding now in its make-up, and | shall enjoy reading 


it all the more. . 


. . |-do not recall ever having seen a smarter dress on any publication.’ 


Thus it is obvious that readers disagree, even as doctors do. And we are again reminded of 
Browning's, ‘Now, who shall arbitrate? Ten men love what | hate.’ It is plainly to be seen, 


then, that we should come to an impasse if we were to be guided by the criticisms and com- 
mendations that we receive. Therefore we must fall back upon that comforting philosophy of 


Emerson that every new worth-while object generates an appreciation for itself. Whether or 
not the new House Beautiful falls into this class the future will disclose. But for the present 


we rest our case here. 


Palmer Sabin designed the 
house on page 219 of this issue 
which won the third prize in 
the Western Group in our 
Small-House Competition. Mr. 
Sabin is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he also secured 
a Master’s degree. After war work and four years 
in the office of York and Sawyer in New York, he 
moved to Los Angeles, where he was affiliated 
with the Allied Architects Association in charge 
of designing the County Hospital. After that he 
worked in the office of Reginald Johnson, and then 
took up practice under his own name. He has done 
residential work principally. 





Plans for the Century of Progress Exposition are 
proceeding apace, and the gates will be opened on 
a completed enterprise on June 1. Already, we 
are told, hundreds of thousands have viewed the 
buildings finished and in progress. One of the most 
interesting groups of buildings to the home owner 
will be the Home and Industrial Arts Group. 
Here, unit houses, new equipment of all kinds, and 
the most recent designs in furniture will be shown. 
The house called ‘De<ign for Living’ described 
on page 210 of this issue is one of this group. 


The houses in this group will give an opportunity to 
appraise at first hand the modern trend in house 
building, for the designs of most of these will show 
radical departure from traditional types, and the 
furnishings will not only be in the same mode, they 
will introduce many new materials. As all the 
houses, except the Florida one, will be planned for 
people of moderate incomes, there will be a wealth 
of suggestions here that should stimulate renewed 
building activity. 


Stephen F. Hamblin is known to practically all dirt 
gardeners, and those who live near enough have 
been interested visitors to the Lexington Botanic 
Garden, Inc., of which he is Director. The Lexing- 
ton Botanic Garden is an experimental plot whose 
object is, as stated in the by-laws, ‘to grow, test, and 
display all hardy perennials.’ From here are issued, 
twice a month, the ‘Lexington Leaflets,’ which 
give the detailed results of observations of new and 
uncommon varieties. Mr. 
Hamblin, who writes this month 
on Hemerocallis, will _ have 
equally authentic articles in 
subsequent issues of the House 
Beautiful on the Perennial 
Aster, Campanula, Delphin- 
ium, Dianthus, and Anemone. 
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NEXT MONTH 

A garden in Abington, Connecticut, that 
many garden lovers have made pilgrimages to 
see will be featured in the next number. This 
is a garden of great beauty all during the 
twenty-four hours, for it displays its flowers by 
day and is full of the fantasy of lights by 
night. . . . A model kitchen is probably as 
alluring to the average woman as is a model 
Paris gown, and the one we have in the next 
issue is certainly in the class of a Lanvin. . . . 
An exceedingly helpful article will give 
specific advice on stocking the china closet, 
telling how to combine different patterns for 
different purposes and so get a variety of 
effects with few pieces. ... Plants with 
gray leaf foliage, the First-Prize house in the 
Eastern Group of our Small-House Competi- 
tion, and Campanula, the bellflower, are some 
of the other important features in this number. 
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A DERELICT a few years ago, with tumble-down outbuildings, cluttered 
yard, and varnished front door, this old house, typical of a seaport 
town, now looks out upon a narrow lane with new countenance. Its 
clapboards are weathered instead of white, and there is a new Indian- 


red door in Colonial enframement. The low cedar fence and rose bush 


and crab-apple tree also emphasize the character of the: house. Mr. 
Walter J. Kendall and Mr. George Frederic Young, Architect-Owners 
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A ROCKPORT RESTORATION 


By ELEANOR R. UPTON 


On. of the outstanding charms of Rockport, Massachusetts, is its 
unexpectedness, and a stroll through its streets is a series of sur- 
prises. Between two dun-colored store fronts we may catch a 
dazzling glimpse of ultramarine sea dotted with white sails, or, 
rounding a corner, by a gaudy gasoline station, we may come sud- 
denly upon a quaint, old, shingled fish house with dull red doors 
and blue shutters, now the home of some imaginative artist. 
Knowing this happy characteristic of the town, perhaps we should 
have been prepared for the surprise awaiting us on Union Lane. 
Before it wanders on its way down to the millpond, this lane turns 
sharply at the entrance to an old cemetery, where a graceful 
wrought-iron scroll arches over the gate in an old granite wall. 
On this picturesque corner stands the little brown clapboard house 
which was restored by two architects, Mr. Walter J. Kendall and 
Mr. George Frederic Young, and is now occupied by them. 
Flanked on either side by a crab-apple tree and a Chinese rose- 
bush, and separated from the lane only by a narrow strip of grass 
and a low cedar fence, the house looks as weathered and ancient 
as if it had stood here for years in just this guise. As a matter of 
fact, when the present owners stumbled upon it several years ago 
it was hidden under several coats of white paint. Except to trained 
eyes it would have looked hopeless, with its tumble-down out- 
buildings and yard cluttered with a derelict automobile and hun- 





OFFICE. 
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BELL | ray 


To the original house with its large central chimney was added 
the ell which contains the kitchen and servant's room. Behind 
the house is the office, in a building which was once a fish 
house and which was moved to this position. Connecting the 
main house and office is the covered passageway shown in the 
illustration at the right. This illustration also reveals the flagged 


terrace and the gate with oxbow top leading out to the lane 
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dreds of ketchup bottles. Also there was a varnished door with 
a big glass window which was discouraging, but this is now re- 
placed by a’ three-paneled one painted Indian red, with old 
bull’s-eyes and Colonial enframement of fluted pilasters, mellowed 
by wind and weather to a soft, silvery gray. 

On entering, we find ourselves in a small hall. The woodwork is 
tobacco-brown pine, the plaster wall a soft blue, and a narrow 
early stairway has been restored, its blue risers and pumpkin-yellow 
treads hugging the enormous old central chimney. 

Turning to the left, we enter the living-room, which is only six 
feet four inches high, immediately giving a sense of intimacy. 
The rich blue-green of the woodwork is here most happily used, 
as it is the dominating shade of the birds and foliage on the white 
ground of the wallpaper. This paper is a copy of that in the 
Governor Gore Mansion in Waltham. 

Although this room is of a later period than the dining-room, 
the owners feel that there must have been a room here in the 
original house because of the fireplace in the big chimney that 
runs through the house, and which was found when the plaster was 
stripped off. The fireplace wall has been paneled with carefully 
fitted doors taken from an old house in Boston. It makes us envious 
to hear that these, with the outside door to the office, were all pur- 
chased for four dollars. The casement windows all over the house 


Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 
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The door above leads to the office, on which is a quaint bird-house 
cupola. This building still has its original moss-covered shingles 


In the dining-room, which was formerly the kitchen, is a dado whose 
natural pine color shows traces of the many coats of paint it had been 
given. Over it is a deep yellow wallpaper with which the owners 
have not hesitated to use a tomato-red monk's cloth for curtains 
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have diamond panes. Underneath the wide sill of a window overlooking 
the garden are built-in bookcases with vermilion backs, which, with the 
colored bindings of the books, add much to the decoration of the 
room. This room, with bookshelves in every available spot and com- 
fortable chairs grouped around the lights, is obviously arranged for 
reading. Simple curtains of unbleached cotton bound in red are hung 
so that they may be drawn over the windows at night. The floor of 
wide boards painted dark blue makes an admirable background for 
hooked rugs. 


If you are making a tour of the house and grounds, as we did, you will 
go through a doorway in the living-room into the charming enclosed 


garden. First we stepped on to a covered porch with an unusual paving 
of mixed stone and old brick which is protected from the lane by a 
screen of birch trees and a trellised American Pillar rose. Here is a 
cobbler's bench where one may sit and take in the beauties of the spot. 
This side of the house is covered with old silvery-gray shingles, worn 
paper-thin by wind and weather, but still serving as ample protection 
against both. A gray-green board fence about six feet high which 
encloses the garden on two sides has a saw-tooth design cut along the 
top to take away any sense of heaviness. Att intervals are placed sturdy 
posts with acorn tops. The high gate leading to the lane is topped with 
an old oxbow, and outside hangs a ship's bell to call the owners from 
house or office. Near this gate roses show their appreciation of their 
warm, sunny fence corner by blooming until November. A well stone 
with boxed-in well has a convincing air of antiquity. 

Perhaps the most effective property on the stage — for this little yard 
seems almost like a stage in the minute and colorful perfection of its 
settings — is a Red Astrachan apple tree in exactly the correct propor- 
tion for its surroundings. This stands in a bed of yellow daylilies, dark 
blue Platycodon, and annual larkspur. The effect of its startling red 
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The living-room is very low-studded — only 6’ 4’’ 
high, in fact—and has rich blue-green wood- 
work and a paper with figures in this same shade 























fruit is so perfect that a guest said to her hosts while 
having tea in the garden, ‘Hanging those big California 


apples on that little tree is the cleverest thing you have 


done in the whole place.’ No amount of persuasion 
could make her test their authenticity. 

The office, originally the fish house, in which were stored 
a boat and fishing gear, was moved to its present position 
from the other side of the garden. This little gray clapboard 
building with moss-covered shingle roof topped by a 
quaint bird-house cupola, and door and windowtrim painted 
antique blue, lends a charming Old World air to the garden. 

Although this is an efficient and well-equipped archi- 
tects’ office, with drafting tables, files, and bookcases, it has 
the charm of all the rest of the establishment. The plaster 
walls are a warm yellow and the woodwork pine. At one 
end of the room, which is L-shaped, stands a high pine 
desk, and above it a little loft is reached by an old iron 
ladder taken from an abandoned tugboat. 

Here is another door, which opens on to a covered walk 
leading back to the dining-room. At our left, shut in by 
the office and the kitchen ell of the house, is another 
tiny garden. Against a gray wall a plum tree trained 
into a decorative shape and laden with purple fruit is 
most effective. Here on the (Continued on page 226) 
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Behind the large central chimney and entered 
from the dining-room is this tiny room which 
was the sink room and now has many uses, 
sometimes harboring china, or serving as a bar 


The fireplace in the dining-room was discovered 
under a plaster wall. Although the sheathing 
around this is new, it matches the old pine so 
closely that its newness is entirely unsuspected 


The office is in reality a well-equipped drafting- 
room, but it permits such attractive corners as the 
one below which shows old pine used with 
yellow plaster walls. The ladder leading to a 
little loft was taken from an abandoned tugboat 











By JEFFERSON M. HAMILTON 


In all of our older towns and cities, there are great numbers of 
outmoded barns, stables, outhouses, and other dependencies 
adjoining the main house, which now serve a very limited useful- 
ness. Quite naturally they are neglected and gradually sink into 
various stages of disrepair. This condition has been brought about, 
generally speaking, by the radical change in our form of transpor- 
tation, as can be judged by the attempt to convert so many of 
these buildings into garages. The results are only mildly successful 
by and large, as there is a lavish waste of space; the whole is a 
makeshift and inefficient. How much better it would be to build 
a garage for the purpose, and either find a real use for such build- 





ings or remove them entirely. 

| This condition rather stimulates the imagination and challenges 
| the ability of the architect, particularly during this enforced period 
| of rigid economy, to seek means of reclaiming these places on a 
basis that would be economically sound — where such a building 
could be brought to its full usefulness by a plan that would show a 
proper return for the money invested. 

The following designs are offered as a practical solution which 
could be applied to a great number of such buildings. These 
photographs were selected from some taken at random of actual 
buildings in one of our smaller.cities. It will be seen that, with a 
minimum of remodeling, a very habitable and attractive little house 
can be achieved. It would serve the purpose of a guest cottage, if 
such was desired, or, since so many of these buildings front on a 
side street, they could be readily turned into houses for renting. 

There is no intention in either case of disturbing the main lines 
or structure of the buildings. On the exterior, the changes consist 
of new openings to be cut where necessary; a porch added here or 
a balcony there, maybe a terrace when thought advisable. The 
total effect will depend on the rearrangement of openings and 


Plans and sketches by J. M. Hamilton, Architect 











WHY NOT UTILIZE THAT OLD STABLE? 
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Such a stable as this can be 
converted into a guest cot- 
tage or rentable house, as 
shown ingthe plans and 
sketch, without making any 
changes in the original lines 














SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The plan is compact, with com- 
bination living-room and dining- 
room, separate hallway, and a 
heater room on a level slight- 
FLOOR PLAN ly lower than the main floor 
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ESTIMATED COST OF REMODELING 
Chimneys and fireplace. ..... $175.00 
PONS - Ga temcunends cence 300.00 
New exterior openings and 
MME sc. nas cians Sao eas 265 .00 
Interior partitions, lath, and 
See ee eee. 400.00 
Millwork(doors, trim, cupboards) 350.00 
RN ae ee ee euen 80.00 
Finished flooring at second level 50.00 
Linoleum over first floor... ... 95.00 
REND Sa ot a ee 245.00 
Ee OEE 300.00 
Electric wiring.............. 100.00 
MONON i ocilesaic pss ecin tins sees 400.00 
$2760.00 
10% for incidentals. . . 276.00 
$3036.00 
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This mansard-roof stable can be 
converted into a most attractive 
cottage, as the sketch below and 
the plans show. The parapet, 
tightly clipped dormers, and large 
chimney are obvious improvements 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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LIVING ROOM 


This building, being somewhat larger, per- 
mits a separate dining-room and three 
bedrooms. This, too, has a heater room 
which is placed slightly below grade 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


their relation to the general proportions; the application of new 
paint or stucco; the color effects accomplished, and, finally, 
the massing of some thoughtfully selected shrubs. No great 
expense would be involved in any of these operations, yet in- 
variably the results and income attained would show a fine in- 
vestment. 

On the interior, it is assumed that the existing floors can be 
used for sub-floor construction. The first floor usually being of 
concrete, it is planned to cover this entire area with a heavy 
linoleum, well cemented down. At the second floor level, a 
finished hardwood floor would be laid over the existing con- 
struction. 

The interior partitions have been laid out so that a very livable 
house plan has been devised. The rooms are carefully arranged for 
convenience and ease of upkeep, thought having been given to 
sunlight and ventilation. In a cottage of this size it was felt that in 
all probability the heating plant of the main house would not be 
adequate to supply this building also, therefore a heating room has 
been provided at a lower level than the first floor, so that an in- 
dividual heating unit can be installed. Such a heating space would 
prove adequate, and would eliminate the expense of excavating 
for a cellar. This problem will naturally vary with the climate, and 
in warmer climates no heating plant would be required, for with a 
metal-lined fireplace for recirculating hot air, the entire first story 









could be heated. The bedrooms would be equipped with 
individual gas-steam radiators. 

The plumbing has been arranged in the most compact manner, so 
that one stack will answer the requirements of the system. 

As the cost will be one of the most important questions in the 
minds of those interested, an itemized estimate is submitted 
herewith for each scheme. From these an attractive amortization 
set-up can readily be made by those having buildings of this, or 
similar, type from which they would like to derive an income. 








ESTIMATED COST OF REMODELING 

COMO Bite TERROR os ooo oh Shs os caehca laude $150.00 
New exterior openings, dormers.................... 425 .00 
Alterations to roof, and flashing..................0.. 150.00 
cy aE UNI el ety Rae picg Se ane eae eRe RNC 225.00 
Interior partitions, lath, and plaster................... 600.00 
MOE Ses Lh a col alee es ove dick cou be bale 475.00 
oo I a a ob PI fe DB ce a ey 80.00 
Finished flooring on second level.................... 70.00 
Linoleum on first floor and bath...........0.......0. 110.00 
NNN ort etc eee eee te CHAS. vce a uxteaeeka 300.00 
OSS ie iy. os aC Oe dase Se niew ea Saale 300.00 
Ue ices. so diy bs cir enon Passes kos 125.00 
og a SLE IRR pa aca ar ane we ceeeees 450.00 
. $3460.00 

TOSS Fev neleanitales ss ia ced Soca a danced 346.00 
$3806.00 
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A DECORATIVE VENTURE IN A PENTHOUSE 


The Apartment of Mr. and Mrs. William M. Grosvenor, Jr. 


In a penthouse high above the roofs of New York's East Side live 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Grosvenor, Jr. — he, a well-known 
chemist (a fact that later will prove to be of significance), and she, 
in professional life, Rose Hobart, the actress. 

The apartment is entered through a foyer whose dark green 
walls and carpet throw into relief the simple Doric columns which 
are its chief architectural feature and make an excellent foil for the 
brilliant drawing-room beyond. Coming here out of the murk of 
a gray wintry day, we are almost dazzled at first by the pure white 
light and the vibrant harmony of the lovely but sophisticated colors 
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JOSEPH MULLEN, DECORATOR 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


used everywhere. The feeling of being high above the world is 
provocative of a sense of adventure that is not lessened by the 
view from the windows to which we instinctively step. This view 
comprises the wide northern sweep of mid-Manhattan and its 
towers, with, far below, a dramatic monotone of gray houses, 
smoky chimneys, and the slowly rolling East River. 

The background of this drawing-room is white — white walls, 
white ceiling, white glass curtains, and white woodwork. Even the 
terrace outside is painted white and reflects its light into the room, 
giving a pellucid atmosphere on this snowy day that exaggerates 
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Photographs by Stella F. Simon 











The drawing-room illustrated on the opposite page has white walls and woodwork, white ceiling, and white curtains. This 
whiteness is set off by the bois de rose chenille carpet, the black furniture and black hangings. Bright color notes, however, 
are not wanting, and appear in the green piping of the two black upholstered chairs, the green lining of the bookcases, and the 
many books. The centre of each bookcase has a niche with ground-glass back which glows with light, as do the quarter columns 
on each side of the overmantel. The cupboards below the bookcases hold a phonograph on one side and a radio on the other 


The room shown above is Mr. Grosvenor’s study. This is distinctly a man’s room, with painted walls of highly glazed por- 
phyry brown, beige ceiling, copper valance boards, glass curtains of bronze-color theatrical gauze, and draperies of hand- 
woven wheat-colored bourette. The distinctive feature of the room is its unique window shades. These are photographic com- 
positions made by Stella Simon, on specially prepared linen, of such chemical implements as test tubes, beakers, crucibles, 
retorts, a microscope, and other objects, so arranged that to whatever point the shade is drawn, there is a pleasing composition 
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the values of the colors and sharply defines the shapes of the 
furniture. This whiteness is offset somewhat by the carpet of bois de 
rose chenille whose soft dun tone suggests a mat of autumn leaves 
under your feet and gives a solidity to the room. The furniture and 
decorations are mostly in strong blacks, — a great low couch along 
the wall with a low ebony table in front of it, a Victorian concert 
grand piano silhouetted at the end, and long draperies of soft 
black crépe, — but there are also touches of natural wood in the 
frames of the Biedermeier side chairs and the Amboyna coffee 
table before the fireplace, all of which are brought into the general 
scheme by the diffused lighting from the concealed lights. 


The sheer white organdie glass curtains at the windows and 
French doors have embroidered silver stars sewn on their lower 
breadths, which prick the filmy white with tiny silver flashes. The 
bookcases either side of the fireplace are lined with rich leaf green 
which provides an effective foil for the books bound in turquoise, 
coral, jade, vermilion, and canary yellows. These form a tapestry 
of sprightly colors to flank the portrait in oils of an Antibes sailor 


The master’s bedroom is done in dove gray and white. The walls are gray, the dressing-table drap- 
eries and glass curtains are ivory faille taffeta, with bedspread and draperies ivory lapin cloth. The 


by Luigi Lucioni which hangs over the fireplace. The centre of 
each bookcase is an open alcove backed with ground glass, 
which, like the quarter columns on either side of the overmantel, 
glows with diffused light when certain switches by the entrance 
door are touched. These niches hold statuettes in ivory-toned 
pottery, and a black ceramic bust in modern lines, whose black 
biscuit has an iridescent patina of blues and greens, is on the 
mantel. 

Handsomely veined black marble forms the fireplace surround, 
and this sombre note is picked up again by the pair of armchairs 
standing on the white fur rug, whose upholstery of black satin is 
accented by buttons and narrow pipings of Chinese green. 

Beneath the bookcases is a practical arrangement of cupboards 
that is worth glancing at for a moment. The right-hand doors con- 
ceal an electric phonograph and its library of records, while on the 
left is housed a radio whose dial face is flush with the bookcase. 
One of the narrow cupboards below is a sound-proof container 
for a transformer for the two instruments, which are on different 
currents, and the wide middle door swings forward to reveal a 
zinc-lined bin for fireplace logs, which are thus 
neatly housed and out of sight until wanted. 

The long glass table is for dining on occa- 


cords and tassels are amusingly used. In addition to those visible on the dressing table and mirror, sions, and seats six comfortably. Mr. Mullen 
there is a dtaped arrangement over the bed, a part of which shows somewhat faintly in the reflection has designed for this a novel centrepiece con- 













































seme sisting of eight diamond-shaped pieces of 
— ~=—s mirror glass, which may be arranged in many 
different ways to suit the service and the decora- 


tions that are being used. 


Through a French door with black framework 
at the end of the foyer we enter Mr. Gros- 
venor's study, the special feature of which is 
its unique window shades. For these, Mr. 
Mullen first planned to have painted decora- 
tions on appropriate scientific themes, but 
abandoned that idea in favor of photomurals 
evolved from an enlarged photograph of the 
equipment of a laboratory. But as it was feared 
that this might be too overpowering for a small 
room, this, too, was given up. 

Finally, consultation with Stella Simon, an 
accomplished photographer, resulted in the 
production of the ingenious compositions illus- 
trated. These show decorative arrangements 


pene’? 


of test tubes, condensers, beakers, crucibles, 
funnels, retorts, mortar and pestle, microscope, 
and so forth, printed on specially prepared 
linen. These shades are wonderfully effective 
with daylight shining through them, and by 
night they become really dramatic with the 
lights from the study lamps bringing out their 
details in the most decorative manner. 

This is distinctly a man’s room, with painted 
walls of highly glazed porphyry brown, a 
dropped beige ceiling, and softly gleaming 
valance boards of copper underneath which 
hang bronze-colored glass curtains of theatrical 
gauze, whose narrow folds show inside the long 
draperies of hand-woven wheat-colored bou- 
rette with sewed-on (Continued on page 228) 
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The small illustration shows the same area as the large one above. These contrasting views demon- 
strate vividly that a garden gains by enclosure and definition as well as by plants. The box-edged 
beds are planted in the early spring with bulbs which act as a foil for the apple tree around which 
the garden was built. In June there are foxgloves and Canterbury-bells, which are later replaced 
with annuals which become the low foreground planting for phlox and other fall-blooming perennials, 
The corner garden house ends the garden wall and gives a glimpse of the peach orchard beyond 


George H. Van Anda 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 


THE GARDEN 


The Garden of H. B. Stoddard, Fairfield, Connecticut 


AGNES SELKIRK CLARK, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Before July is over, and all during August, the citron daylily (Hem- 
erocallis citrina) is in bloom. This is 4’-5’ tall with clear yellow flowers 


HEMEROCALLIS 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


The daylily now holds an honored place in nearly every garden. 
It is about the only flower, except the composites, that gives clear 
yellow and orange all summer. From it come the high lights in 
modern color schemes. The flower is a real golden lily, more yel- 
low than a true lily, but the foliage is more like that of the beard- 
less iris. There is no other group of garden flowers like it. The big 
tubular six-petal lilies, in cluster at the top of a leafless stem, are 
more like gigantic forms of Brodiaea or Allium, yet one blossom 
picked from the cluster might be a Madonna-lily flower dyed 
yellow or orange. The leaves, though grasslike, are trough- 
shaped, or V-shaped. This leafage is duplicated only by Knip- 
hofia, the torchlily, and this latter has a saw-toothed edge. The 
daylily is easily known from the other lilies; the difficulty comes in 
telling the species and forms apart. 

While this flower scores very high in beauty and value in the 
garden, in vigor and ease of culture it ranks even higher. It is one of 
the few groups of plants of which I cannot say, ‘It is a very desirable 
perennial, but it has certain unfortunate habits.’ There is not a 
single ‘out’ about this group of plants, save the perplexing similar- 
ity of the forms. All species are wholly hardy without any winter 
care, wherever iris or peony can be grown; any soil that will sup- 
port weeds is acceptable for this plant. Weeds are wholly crowded 
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out by its roots and foliage. The fullest and hottest sun makes no 
difference in its growth and freedom of bloom. The only spots not 
advised are standing water and total shade. It is free from all in- 
sects and diseases — a most remarkable state of affairs, when nearly 
every plant these days has a serious pest or two. It is easily 
divided, just like iris, and most kinds set seed which grows readily. 


-The plants may even be moved any day in the year, just as safely 


when in full bloom as in spring or fall. The clumps increase in size 
rather rapidly, and by careful separation in the spring a plant of a 
rare variety can soon be made into a dozen. As a financial invest- 
ment in garden beauty this is one of the cheapest, safest, most 
permanent, and most prolific of plants. It is as near perfection as a 
garden plant can be. 


Inold gardens and deserted home sites the old yellow of June and 
the tawny orange of July thrive without any care at all. These two 
have been in cultivation some hundred years, but most of the 
species are rather recent friends from China and Japan, and the 
named forms have come within thirty years. The name ‘Hemero- 
callis,’ a Greek combination meaning day and beauty, refers to the 
fact that each flower opens in the morning and closes forever that 
night. So many buds are there in each cluster, however, that the 
period of bloom for each stem and plant is three weeks or four, far 
longer than for iris or peony. 

But the one difficulty of this group is the similarity of the various 
species and forms. Don't try to tell them apart; enjoy them as 
a daylily in yellow or orange. | have a double collection of this 
group of plants, every species that is in this country, and the best of 
the garden varieties, named and unnamed, including hybrids of my 
own. Usually | admire them by height, date, and color, without 
trying to think of the special name. But when | make notes, or 
show them to a friend, or wish to buy or sell, then the correct name 
is very important. You do not need botanical knowledge to tell 
the species apart; bring a color chart, a yardstick, and a calendar 
and you are ready. There are practically six species, three yellow 
and three orange, and one of each color blooms in June, July, and 
August. And the later they bloom, the taller the stem. No better 
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way could have been devised by nature to make the wild plants 
easy for man to remember. But the plant improvers have interfered 
with this simple scheme, so now botany will not help you, and 
named forms should be listed by color, height, and date of bloom. 


First, the clear yellows. In June comes the lemon daylily 
(Hemerocallis flava). This is about two feet tall, the soft yellow 
tubes very sweetly fragrant. It has the best and most pronounced 
odor of all. It might be used as a garden calendar, for no matter 
whether spring is early or late in New England, the first flowers 
open on May 31 or June 1, to continue nearly four weeks. The 
roots of the plant creep about a bit, not in as compact a clump as 
some species, so it is easily divided. The length of life of a plant is 
unknown, but it is more than a century. This was the first species to 
come into gardens; it is still the most common, and other sorts may 
be compared to it. 

In the June period also there is Amur daylily (H. middendorffi), 
a little lower, the clump more compact, the flower less fragrant, but 
really the same thing. The real difference is that the inner petals 
are thin and wavy. There is no need of it in a garden, for the old 
lemon daylily covers the June period perfectly well. Of course it 
competes with the yellow tall bearded iris of this month, but few 
iris are just this color, and no iris plants can give as long period of 
bloom. There are also two or three dwarf yellow species in June, 
perhaps specially useful in the rock garden at this period, but not 
as showy as lemon daylily for the border. Dwarf daylily (H. 
minor) is about a foot tall, with fewer and smaller flowers, and 
H. nana, H. gracilis, and others are nearly the same thing. 
Dwarfed forms will appear in seedlings of lemon daylily. Only a 
specialist need worry about the other yellow species of June; the 
usual lemon is enough for any garden. 

Before the lemon has quite finished, in late June and for all of 
July, Japanese daylily (H. thunbergi) carries on its color. It is a 
taller plant, to three or more feet high, the clump more compact. 
The flower is a little smaller, the fragrance less, but without calen- 
dar and yardstick you would not know that it was not lemon doing 
a repeat. There are seedlings and hybrid forms of this, for it 








takes pollen of other species very readily. Any clear yellow in 
early July | call Japanese daylily. They contrast well with the blue 
and purple Japanese iris of this month. 

Before July is over, and all through August, the citron daylily 
(H. citrina) rules. This is just like the other two, but taller, to four 
or even five feet, with clear yellow flowers for five or more weeks. 
The clump is very compact, and the many seeds make better means 
of increase than tearing the mother clump apart. The first known 
plants had rather small flowers, the petals narrow, often not open- 
ing well, but selection and garden care have mended that. The 
late Bertrand H. Farr put out many improved seedlings, as Citron- 
elle, Calypso, Golconda, Gold of Ophir, and Mandarin, but 
these are little planted now. Lemon Queen is a pale straw yellow; 
Hyperion is a very large green-yellow. There are English seed- 
lings. This species has been much crossed with the orange ones, 
and any ‘yellow blooming after July 15 is probably in part of 
citron parentage. The seed pods and seeds are smaller than with 
most species. There are now seedlings ranging from palest yellow 
to deepest egg yellow. This is the foundation of most of the 
modern yellows of midsummer. Some of the named forms bloom 
into September. 

The simple rule for yellow daylilies is: in June, lemon daylily; 
in July, early, Japanese; in late July to September, citron. 


The orange kinds are also three, easily separated in nature, but 
very mixed in modern garden sorts. In June, with lemon, comes 
early daylily (H. dumortieri), in close clump, the leaves rather 
wide, the flower set close in the cluster, brown in bud, clear orange 
in bloom. The fragrance is musky, and not as pleasing as with the 
yellows. The wide leaves, brown bud, and June date will identify 
this species. There are endless seedlings and hybrids of this one, 
for most of the older named sorts have the brown bud and wider 
foliage. Here are Ajax, Apricot, Aureole, Dr. Regel, Estmere, 
Flamid, Gold Dust, Florham, Orangeman, Queen of May, Orange 
Vase, Orange King, Sovereign, Tangerine, and so forth, mostly 
European seedlings, and much mixed in modern nurseries here. 
There is a tiny difference between the (Continued on page 230) 





Hemerocallis dumortieri (opposite page) is 
the first of the orange kinds to bloom. This 
comes in June and has brown buds and 
clear orange blc H allis auran- 
tiaca (left) is the orange lily that blooms 
in August. It has wide-open flowers and 
glistening petals. Hemerocallis fulva (right) 
blooms during July. It is of the orange 
group, but, unlike the others, has no fragrance 





















































The house, of wood frame, is built up on a system of standard prefabricated 
units. It exemplifies the desirability of indoor-outdoor living and ample sun- 
light. The planting is planned and carried out in the spirit of the architecture 





























Photographs by George H. Van Anda 

















DESIGN FOR LIVING 


House Number Four of the Home and Industrial 


Arts Group at the Century of Progress Exposition 


Waar is a typical house for the average family? The answer to 
this question must obviously take into account the fact that the 
average family to-day has different tastes and different habits 
from the average family of yesterday. Therefore to-day's expres- 
sion of such a house is bound to be different from yesterday's. 
Among the requirements for such a family, to-day, must certainly 
be listed the following: accommodations for from three to four 
persons; economy in structure and economy and ease in mainte- 
nance and operation; incorporation of new materials and equip- 
ment consistent with cost in relation to the size of the house; at- 
tached garage; clean-cut simplicity in line and color; maximum 
sunlight and indoor-outdoor living. At the Century of Progress 
Exposition, several houses will be built which will epitomize the 
ideas of their designers as to the best type of modern house for 
the large, middle-income class. 

The house illustrated here, which has been named ‘Design for 
Living,’ incorporates Mr. Moore's ideas of what such a house 
should be. The principle that has especially guided him is the 
desirability of outdoor living and ample sunlight. The design is 
also affected by the fact that its construction is based upon a 
system of standard units — that is, large-sized wall panels com- 
posed of structural members and exterior surfaces, and containing 
door and windows when they occur. These units are prefabricated 
and delivered at the site ready for erection. Floors also will be 
ready-cut at the factory. Consequently, erection will be a simple 
matter and will require no trained mechanics. 

The frame of this house is wood, as wood is still the most 
economical structural material for small-house construction. It is 
covered with insulating wallboards of the requisite density and of 
weather-resisting properties. There is no plaster, so that all wet 
work except the concrete foundations is eliminated. The roof is 
tar and felt over heavy insulation (the walls also are insulated), the 
windows are steel casement, the ceilings are sound-absorbing 
fibreboard, painted. 


The house is arranged so that its entrance—well sheltered —and 
garage face the street, with living-room, porch, bedrooms, and 
terrace overlooking the garden. That there is an entrance hall with 
stairway therefrom is a commendable feature, since more privacy is 
thus secured for the living-room. This living-room is in reality 
three rooms in one, as a study of the plans will show. ‘There is the 
living space proper centred about the fireplace, the dining space 
communicating directly with the kitchen, and the library alcove 
or working space. The entire area of the living-room is too small 
for these parts to be separated by partitions, but by having different 
activities definitely allocated to different sections of the room, 
the most flexible use of the space is secured. At the same time 
the entire room is available for dancing. 

This house has no cellar and no attic, omissions which are dis- 
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JOHN C. B. MOORE, Architect and Exhibitor 


S$. CLEMENTS HORSLEY & R. C. WOOD, Associated Architects 
GILBERT ROHDE, Designer of Interior and Furnishings 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM, Collaborating Landscape Architect 


tinct economies in themselves. A laundry opening from the 
kitchen holds laundry trays, heater, hot-water heater, and maid's 
closet, and provides passage from the kitchen to the front door. 

The heating is warm air which is propelled by a fan to various 
rooms, filtered and recirculated. A large room at the left of the 
hall provides storage and also a covered entrance to the garage. 
Opening from the hall also are a coat closet and a lavatory. 

Upstairs there are two bedrooms and a connecting bath with 
dressing-rooms. These bedrooms open on to a terrace, partially 
covered, which can be made further livable by means of screens 
and awnings. An additional room and bath can be built in part of 
this space if desired. 

The planting of the house, designed by the architect in collab- 
oration with Mary P. Cunningham, Landscape Architect, and 
carried out by the James Owen Nurseries, demonstrates rather a 
new idea in this field. In the first place it shows no touch of the 
romantic, for nowhere is Nature allowed (Continued on page 229) 























The colors used in the interior are modern in selection and disposition of large 
masses. Thus in the living-room the eggplant color of the linoleum is carried 
up to the curved wall at the left of the fireplace by means of a new, lustrous, 
canvas-backed material; the gray of the upholstery of the couch is repeated in 
the aluminum fireplace facing and on the door to the kitchen, and the primrose 
yellow of the pillow appears again on the wall behind the buffet and on the 
door to the laundry. In the bedroom shown, the walls have gray-violet-blue 
paper with floral design in a lighter tone, a gray carpet, and hangings of white 




















FRANCE HAS SOMETHING TO SAY 


ABOUT THE KITCHEN 


Dane B. Merrill 


Holding the centre of the stage in this group of copper and alumi- 
num are the bain-marie with four double boilers and the crepe 
suzette stove and griddle at its right. The large oval platter, the 
casserole, and other cooking dishes are lined with block tin. A 
coffee server, fish moulds, and, on the rack, the baking dish with 
dong handle and three gratin dishes all offer opportunities to the 
cook who likes her utensils decorative. Aluminum rack and fish 
moulds from Lewis & Conger, the others from Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE 


By ETHEL B. POWER 


The very small house is coming into its own these days as we 
orientate ourselves toward simpler things. Your small house by 
the stream, your hut in the ravine, your week-end cabin by the 
sea, may be, like the house described here, not sightly enough 
to have its picture displayed, but nevertheless so rich in the 
intangibles that it is worthy of record. We welcome descrip- 
tions of such places. — THE EDITORS 


@) ne of us is systematic and thorough. Thus it was 
that when we decided that we must have a vacation 
house on the North Shore, a deliberate and orderly 


séarch along every byway that terminates at the ocean's edge 


finally brought us to what the lawyer who drew the deed there- 
after, even in casual conversation, referred to as the Locus. To the 
other of us, who believes that everyone has his place under the 
sun, this site was but waiting, like Cinderella, to be quickened into 
life by our signature. How else could it have come about that 
such a spot, which has nearly all the qualifications that one would 
specify if one were creating a site, remained available for a modest 
sum when every other foot of land along the coast was part and 
parcel of a large estate or held for a fabulous price? 

Here was a strip of land, small to be sure, and shallow, but 
which included as its boundary the ocean itself. And what more 
permanently satisfactory investment can there be than part owner- 
ship in the sea? A portion of the surf, the tides, even of the winds 
and fogs is ours, and although our survey shows mean tide as our 
outermost limit, no one can dispute the eye's claim to the very 
horizon. Seen from the house, orange and buff cliffs with softened 
contours obliquely cut the horizon on the right; a breakwater, 
continuing a low neck of land and terminating in a lighthouse, 
meets the horizon line on the left, leaving a generous width of open 
ocean in between. This projection of land may have other pur- 
poses than to catch the colors of the setting sun, but to us this r6le 
is sufficient. Between this peninsula and a typical north-coast 
headland on our left, rocky and heavily shaded by a thick grove 
of oaks in its centre, is the entrance to the harbor of the near-by 
town. Here is a highway for yachts, schooners, Government 
boats, and small sailing craft of all kinds, a traffic that never fails to 
provide some detail of interest. Beyond our rear boundary is a 
marsh that thrusts the main road away a safe and silencing distance 
and provides a channel for a cooling breeze when the wind 
blows west. 


Now truth compels the admission that although the site had all 
these desirable assets, it had also one great drawback — its 
boundary on the right stopped just short of the widening stretch 
of land that lay between the cliffs and a right of way that ran a€ross 
our property. A\nd this was the spot par excellence for the house. 
This coveted piece of land was part of the many acres belonging 
to our neighbor, who had the reputation of never selling so much 
as a foot of them. On ‘the Locus’ was a house, or rather a shack, 
which was not only a gloomy, gray affair, but of the flimsiest 
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summer construction. With untidy yard and nondescript out- 


buildings, to our eyes it merely encumbered the earth. Our plans 
were soon laid. We would boldly approach our neighbor and 
seek to buy an acre of land. The shack we would at once demolish. 

Since it was in the stars that the lot was ours, it did not seem at 
all surprising that our neighbor — soon friend and neighbor — 
was at once receptive to the idea. ‘But you'd better leave the 
shack,’ he warned; ‘you may find a use for it.’ 


Then came the depression. But this ill wind blew a quickly 
recognized benefit. It preserved for our immediate use this shack, 
which, it soon became apparent, was to serve as our experimental 
house while planning the new one. We had not occupied it many 
days and nights before we discovered that although we lived in 
winter in a seacoast city, in reality we knew but little of the ways 
of the séa. Nor did we know for a certainty whether we wanted a 
house to commute to every night or one for week-ends only. 
What we discovered about our own desires and about the vagaries 
of the climate at the ocean's edge that should necessarily be 
reflected in the plan of any house built became valuable data. 
But first, we proceeded to make the shack livable. 

To a coolly appraising eye, the building had no architectural 
merit whatsoever, unless indeed unassuming simplicity can be so 
credited. Since we became prejudiced in its favor, we have 
attempted to classify it as an unsophisticated bit of functionalism. 
But before our judgment was warped, we accepted it for the mere 
four walls and a roof that it is. Thus to bring it into the society of 
worthy habitations, of which it was to be temporarily a member, we 
determined to proceed inexpensively by giving it tk distinction 
of conspicuous color. Paint is a great leveler-up. The building 
was small — we could afford to be positive. Now it is before me 
as | write, a resplendent, deep blue, exactly matching the ocean 
on a crisp, sunny, southeast day. And it is here to remind us, 
when the sky is overcast, of this blue glory of the sea. The 
walls under the porch, being more of the nature of an interior, 
are pure white; the porch ceiling a (Continued on page 226) 









































Photographs by Will Connell 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


This portale is a part of the old wing of the house in Santa Fe now belonging to the 
painter, Sheldon Parsons. Although some reconstruction work was necessary to 
make this portion livable, it has been done with such a sympathetic hand that none 
of the flavor of the old house is lost. The walls are adobe, as the softened contours 
attest, and have the typical feature of a painted base and painted trim. The brick 
paving at ground level, the peeled posts and round projecting rafters, or ‘vigas,’ 
the Mexican chairs, Indian pottery, and dried peppers are all characteristic features 
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The room above in the house of the artists, Gerald and Ina Cassidy, pictures 
another common motive of the old adobe houses, the corner fireplace. 
This one particularly demonstrates the point that the Indians were so fond 
of this feature that, when the fireplace normally could not be « corner one, 
a wing wall was constructed, as here, to make it seem thus in effect. Its 
handmade quality and irregularity are essential and pleasing characteristics 


The illustration below shows the main entrance porch, or portale as it is 
known locally, in the house of Mabel Dodge Luhan at Taos. The posts 
here have crudely carved capitals, and there is an interesting pattern of 
small saplings between the vigas, as can be seen in the illustration. The 
conical-shaped buttress at the corner of the ell recalls those of the famous 
Indian church in old Taos. It, too, testifies to the work of patient hands 








THE ECONOMICALLY-MINDED WOMAN CONSIDERS THE PROBLEM 
























That the general family laundering is to-day being done in the 
home, and that this custom will, for economical reasons as well as 
personal satisfaction, continue for some time to come, are pretty 
well-accepted facts. Women are to-day, as they have not been 
for many a year, economically-minded. And not for money 
reasons alone. As thoughtful students of the whole scheme of 
living, they feel a genuine satisfaction in making their personal 
contribution to the family income that women have not, in general, 
experienced since the days of our great-grandmothers. That this 
contribution may be made through organized effort and systematic 
method in their legitimate field, —the technicalities and details of 
housekeeping and homemaking, — instead of leaving the house 
and its multiple activities to uninterested agencies, is a decisive 
step toward the restoration of sound and healthful living. 
Therefore, in looking over the laundering situation of the house 
already built, let us consider where the work can best be done. 
Fortunately, the manufacturer has so kept pace with present-day 
demands that this work can, if necessary, be done anywhere in the 
house, since the most modern type of washing machine, without 
other accessories, will perform all the various laundering processes 
— washing, rinsing, starching, and drying. However, if the family 
is a large one, and the washing consequently considerable, it is 
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OF THE LAUNDRY 


By DELLA T. LUTES 


Opposite corners of the same laundry 
are illustrated, the objects in perspec- 
tive on one sketch being shown in plan 
on the other. As this room adjoins the 
kitchen, a woman doing her own work 
can, with the aid of the up-to-date 
washing machine and ironer, correlate 
the activities of the laundry with those 
of the kitchen. She can also keep an 
eye on the children, as there is a play 
table here for them, and a cupboard for 
toys. A closet in the corner for their 
coats is a convenience when they 
enter directly from the out-of-doors 


obviously more convenient, and more in keeping with the modern 
trend of dignifying each household performance by proper orien- 
tation, to devote a properly located room to this special work. 

The basement laundry has its drawbacks and hindrances. To 
place the laundry on the ground level and next the kitchen seems 
to us the best plan. Such a room need not be confined to one use. 
Many a formerly smug and individualistic room has been obliged 
to take on a communal air of late, and the laundry need be no 
exception. A combination of laundry and sewing-room — let 
us call it the ‘valet-laundry’ — or of playroom and laundry would 
perhaps release rooms elsewhere for other uses. 

Where, however, for any reason, as in the case of a rented house, 
the ground-floor level is not available and the laundry work must 
be done in the basement or in the kitchen, then greater than ever 
is the need for the most efficient devices with which to accomplish 
the necessary work in the shortest possible time and with the least 
expenditure of energy. 


Essential features for the laundry, wherever its location, are: 
running hot water, light, heat, ventilation, walls that reflect light 
and are easily cleaned, a floor that is not hard to stand on. 

In the ground-floor, double-duty laundry the windows can be 
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arranged for cross ventilation, and also to afford light both to trays 
— if trays are considered essential — and to the washer. With the 
modern type of washer, which washes, rinses, dries the clothes, 
and empties itself all by electricity, regular laundry trays are not a 
necessity and a single fixture will do. 

In the basement laundry the windows should open easily and 
wide. Artificial light is also a necessity, however. A main light 
should be manipulated by a switch at the head of the stairs, and 
other lights by switch rather than pull and chain, especially over 
the washer and trays. If the ironer is stationary, it also should be 
lighted, as should the ironing board. 

Walls painted a light yellow reflect light better than white walls, 
and a flat paint better than gloss or enamel. A wooden floor 
covered with linoleum is easier to stand on than one of cement, 
and linoleum is more easily cleaned than either cement or wood. 
With the modern washing machine and modern methods of washing 
there is not the chance of slopping water and consequent seeping 
of dampness under the linoleum that there was with tub and board, 
or the less efficient washer. 

If the laundry is a kitchen afterthought, a radiator for heating can 

















be extended from the central system, or a small electric heater 
installed. Where space will permit, the so-called ‘laundry stove’ 
burning coal or oil will provide both heat and water if desired. 


The list of equipment necessary to place the home laundry in the 
class with the modern kitchen, and to make of it a competent work- 
room suitable to what is expected of it, is short.. An electric 


washing machine which combines capacity and safety, and an 
electric ironer that is sufficiently versatile to handle the general 
family washing, are all that is required. The electric hand iron and 
ironing board should be retained for small pressing, intricate 
accessories, and the occasional one or two pieces. 

As to the type of equipment to select, certain definite points 
should be considered, especially in the washer. 

1. Capacity. The large family will want the full eight-pound 
load washer. To get a smaller machine would be to frustrate the 
aim of saving time. Capacity also includes the versatility of the 
machine. To get the most from such a piece of equipment it should 
be able to do al/ the washing. That is, it should be one which will 
take care of the variety of sensitive fabrics found in every modern 
household (wools, silks, lace), and also of such more cumbersome 
articles as mattress pads, quilts, pillows, cushions, small rugs. 

2. An electric pump. The filling and emptying of the old-time 
tub and the earlier types of washing machines were almost as tire- 
some a part of the labor as the back bending and scrubbing. With 
a hose for filling the tub from the faucets, and an electric pump 
which empties the tub under the same power as that with which the 
washing is done, every vestige of energy 
exhaustion is eliminated, and countless 
hours saved. 

3. Smooth-rolling casters. Whether 
the machine is a part of a well-equipped 
laundry, or a labor-saving device used 
in the kitchen, it should move with such 
ease that a woman's strength is not called 
upon. The best of modern washers have 
rubber-tired, easy-rolling casters which 
make a change of position a matter of no 
consideration whatever. 

4. Safety. This is a feature by no 
means to be ignored. Practically all 
manufacturers now provide wringers and 
washing mechanisms with instantaneous 
control devices. In the case of the 
centrifugal type of water extractor, the 
washing is packed into the container, 
the lid is closed down, and the water is 
extracted from the articles without further 
handling by the operator, through setting 
the container revolving so rapidly that 
practically all the water is driven out 
of the clothes. 

5. Finish. Appearance counts con- 
siderably in these days of beautiful 
housekeeping. Therefore we should 
choose a finish that is not only pleasing 
to the eye, but that can be cleaned and 
kept clean with ease. Discoloration, 
tarnish, and dullness are an offense to 
the meticulous housekeeper, but nevertheless she does not want 
to use up time and strength in polishing or scrubbing. 

Since the beginning of the washing-machine industry, various 
types of materials for tubs have been used. The first was, of 
course, wood. This was followed, as seems inevitable with most 
wooden devices, by metal, beginning first with galvanized iron, 
which has obvious disadvantages in (Continued on page 231) 
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ROOMS OF DISTINCTION 


George V. Townsend, of O'Hara, Livermore 
and Arthur Baken, Decorator, and member 
of the American Institute of Interior Deco- 
rators. Webber and Spaulding, Architects 


This farmhouse belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene P. Clark offers a refuge for relaxation and 
recreation, high in the hills of California. The corner seat and benches save the room from too many 
chairs, and the bed of English country type serves as a davenport comfortably surrounded with 
books. Orange strié cotton fabric and green homespun give vibrant notes against the pine walls, 
and these colors are repeated in the curtains at the windows. In the owner's bedroom, the bunks 
have spread and curtains of toile which are lined with chintz in an old-ivory pattern on a 
lacquer-red ground, and this lining is brought around the edge. The old brazier is used for heating 


Photographs by George D. Haight 





AWARDED THIRD PRIZE 


MAY 1933 


In the Western Group 


HOUSE OF ROSCOE THOMAS 


PALMER SABIN, ARCHITECT 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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| DINING ROOM 
This house in Pasadena, California, awarded the Third Prize for 
the Western Group entered in the House Beautiful competition, 
was built on the site of an old farmhouse, from which the bricks 
LIVING ROOM S| for the walls were salvaged. These were cleaned and white- 
washed and have in consequence a very pleasant texture. The 
roof is of cedar shingles weathered, the doors and blinds are dark 
green to blend with the foliage of the oak. The rambling plan 
which permits such an individual exterior is well adapted to a 


family that entertains considerably, as the living-room and library 





are well away from the children's bedrooms on the second floor 


Photographs by Wm. M. Clarke 
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BRINGING THE SECOND FLOOR 


DOWN TO THE GARDEN 


RICHARD H. DANA, ARCHITECT 


This house is built on the foundations of an old barn on the side of the hill. In planning 
the house, as it was found that a better view could be obtained from the upper level, 
the principal living-rooms were placed on this floor. The proportions of the house 
express the low-studded first floor and higher second floor, and the long second-story 
windows and iron balcony with double stairway to the garden further show a skillful 
adaptation of house to site. These three windows all open from the living-room. On 
the lower floor, facing the garden, are a flower room and an informal sitting-room where 
the owner, Mrs. C. S. Ward, arranges flowers, does her writing, and can make business 
appointments without interfering with guests who may be in the living-room upstairs 
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Leave the evergreens until the end of May if necessary, for they are still 
dormant 

Plant deciduous trees and shrubs as soon as possible. Try out the new lilac 
honeysuckle (Lonicera syringantha wolfi) for its exotic fragrance; Redvein 
crab (Malus niedzwetzkyana) for its beautiful apples, red inside and out; the 
new hedge privet (Ligustrum lodense) for its interesting dark semi-evergreen 
foliage more hardy than California privet 


Thin out sweet peas to 4’-6” in the row and stake 6’-8’ high. Top-dress 
with wood ash 


Plant for Decoration Day. Good permanent plants in bloom at that time in- 
clude flowering dogwood, azalea, Hugonis rose, hawthorn, flowering crab 
apples, daphne, forget-me-not, myrtle, ground phlox, Japanese spirea, and 
Viburnum carlesi 


Plant perennials all through May. Set crowns as they were in the nursery and plant 
firmly. Plant the new Gypsophila repens rosea, Korean chrysanthemum (pinky white 
for late bloom), pink phlox Miss Lingard, Viola Maggie Mott (larger and rounder than 


gem types) 


Plant annual seeds outside. In the trial garden use Lychnis flue Bouquet, Verbena 
erinoides (lilac, sows itself prolifically in sandy soil), Matthiola bicornis (inconspicuous 
Prune late-blooming shrubs such as — pink flower, but deliciously fragrant in the evening); red flax; new dwarf sweet alyssum 


hydrangea and Althaea. Prune early- 
blooming shrubs such as lilac, deutzia, 


Organize the programme so that im- 


spires, and mockorange by cutting Plant the rock garden until mid-May. Plant wild cyclamen for August interest. Use portant events will not be overlooked. 


branches for forcing in the house well-drained alkaline soil and some leaf mould 


May is the busiest month in the garden 





Plant lilies, especially Lilium henryi, L. 
testaceum, L. regale, L. speciosum, L. auratum 


Prune evergreen hedges if not already done 


Do not prune grapes or they will bleed. It 
is too late 


Prune roses, but know your rose before you 
start, for different kinds require different 
treatment. A moderate pruning keeps three 
to six canes with five to seven eyes on each. 
Read How to Grow Roses, by Pyle, Mc- 


Dust rose bushes with Massey dust or its equivalent for mildew and black spot, 
especially before and just after a rain. Remove suckers from the stock as soon as 
they appear. The suckers have more and smaller leaflets 


Spray apples and other fruits with arsenate of lead for codling moth and curculio 

when the petals fall and three weeks after. The trombone sprayer used with a 
bucket shoots 20 feet, is easy to handle 

After bulbs finish blooming, lift, cureinan = and cheap 

inconspicuous place until leaves turn yel- 


low, store in a cool dry cellar, and replant _ 
ts Stans. © hip meheunnd: ts te Cut the lawn twice a week. Grass grows 


garden, even though unsightly, do not cut fast in cool weather. Put the clippings 
the leaves until they tum dry and yellow on the compost heap 





farland, and Stevens 


Spray evergreens infected with spruce galls 
with any miscible oil, especially on the ends 
of branches 


Plant some herbs, for they are in high favor this year. The names are fascinating, but not all are good. Include 
some germander for an edging which can be clipped and is almost evergreen. The most useful herbs are mint, 
sage, thyme and lemon thyme, winter savory, pot marjoram, tarragon, fennel, and sorrel. If you go in for 


decorative vegetable gardening, read French Market Gardens, by John Weathers. Also get some of the little 


Spray with arsenate of lead for elm-leaf 


: yellow plum tomatoes 
beetle, gypsy moth, and tent caterpillar 


Continue to spray larkspur, Chinese larkspur, phlox, and hollyhock every ten days with Bordeaux mixture (5 


Spray with arsenate of lead (2 teaspoonfuls 
to 1 gallon water) for iris borer, which 


leaves 
hatches in May 


teaspoonfuls to 1 gallon water) or sprinkle the dry powder on the leaves. Try to get it on the under sides of the 


Renew pinks which died last winter. Small compact plants make better borders than field-grown clumps. 


Divide hardy asters and top-dress with wood 
ash for better bloom 


Dianthus plumarius has still no peer as an edging 





Feed Darwin tulips with dilute liquid fer- 
tilizer when the buds are formed 


Weed and cultivate the garden. Weeds pull 
easier now than when established 


Sow seeds of gourds in late May or early June 
in sun and in light loam enriched with very old 


stable manure. Sow ten seeds to a hill where 


After mid-May start tender annuals such as 
cosmos, Salvia, and such, also bedding 
plants and summer bulbs, though these may 
be left until June 


they are to grow, for they do not transplant. Pro- 
vide some support. They grow 10’ high 


After danger from frost 


Plant sweet cicely (Myrrhis odorata) as a com- salt, ah aeaillinde sail 


Plant blue flowers for honeybees and bril- 


liant-colored for moths and butterflies stands part shade 


panion crop with bulbs for its good foliage. It side and plant seeds of 


perennials in cold frames 











BARGELLO WORK 


By CHRISTINE FERRY 
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The Bargello work so much in demand for the upholstery of fine 


pieces of furniture is a canvas embroidery done with an upright 
stitch which proceeds horizontally in zigzag or undulating rows 
across the surface to be decorated. 

Originating in the days of the Italian Renaissance, in common 
with other arts of the period, it later found its way into neighboring 
countries, and we have, therefore, historic precedent for its use in 
connection with various types of cabinetwork. It seems to have 
been popular with English gentlewomen and consequently we 
find many examples of it among the possessions of our Colonial 
ancestors. It is decorative. It is durable. And the fact that the 






leisure hours of many generations of needleworkers have been 


spent in its execution is sufficient proof that it is both fascinating 
and easy to do. 

Single-thread linen canvas counting from sixteen to twenty 
threads to the inch is used for Bargello work designed for up- 
holstery purposes, and the stitchery done with three threads of 
crewel wools threaded into a long-eyed tapestry needle. Since 
the work is unpadded, the background material must be com- 
pletely covered by the stitchery and should be stout enough to 
hold its shape without drawing while the work is being done. 
The canvas used professionally comes from France, is thirty-six 
inches wide, and retails in the neighborhood of four dollars per 
yard, but there are no better crewels than those manufactured 
and dyed in a wide range of coloring in our own country. 





PATTERN 1. This shows a characteristic arrangement of Florentine 
stitch, done in sequence over four threads and under two. When the 
stitches follow in sequence, either up or down, the line shapes 
into sharp peaks, the heights of which may be regulated to suit 


PATTERN 2. To flatten the angles, the line of stitches takes an occa- 
« sional backward step and then proceeds onward, straightening the 
top with three forward-and-back stitches before starting downward 


PATTERN 3. A variation of the Florentine stitch, worked over six 
and under three. This is a bolder design and develops more rapidly. 
It shows reverse curves produced by laying groups of parallel stitches 
by the forward-and-back method described in Pattern 2, in clusters of 
two, three, and four, and then reversing the count as the line continues, 
terminating the movement in double peaks between the scallops 


ss PATTERN 4. This, worked over eight and under two, forms deep 


scallops which may be separated with one or more slender peaks. 
The graduated blocks of stitches, three, five, seven, and nine in num- 
ber, are made by the forward-and-back method given in Pattern 2 


Barsello is done by counting, the texture consists of parallel 
rows of stitches which meet one another in the same spaces, and 
the pattern is established by the rhythmic movement of the rows 
and the manner in which they step up and down to form little 
peaks and hellows across the fabric. As the eye becomes ac- 
customed to the canvas, the needle is guided to its proper place 
with little, if any, counting of the background threads. The stitch 
can be worked from right or left with equal facility and either 
away from or toward the worker without turning the canvas. 
With the exception of the Medici pattern, — referred to later,— 
the patterns illustrated are done in variations of the Florentine 
stitch, with which Bargello needlework is usually developed. 
Over four and under two threads of the canvas ground is the rule 
of the Florentine stitch proper. It is worked by laying a perpen- 
dicular surface stitch over four threads, either upward or downward, 
in the same line of spaces, and passing the needle diagonally 
under two threads to the next line of spaces on either right or left, 
according to the direction in which the work is moving, the needle 
pointing downward while making this short diagonal stitch when 
the line movement is upward, and pointing upward when the 
movement is downward. When starting a length of yarn, draw it 








through the canvas from the back, leaving a short end to be cov- 
ered and held with succeeding stitches, and fasten off by running 
the yarn along the back under work already done. 

In developing a textile by any one of the four patterns illus- 
trated, each succeeding row of stitches is worked exactly like its 
predecessor and, as a usual thing, each row differs from the next 
in color value, shading either to light or to dark in the develop- 
ment of the bands of color which move across the canvas. Any 
desired color scheme is possible, blending the different hues into 
one another or arranging them in kaleidoscopic effect. 

Sometimes the pattern is developed in narrow bands of hues 
complementary to one another, each one shaded from dark to 
light in successive rows, the darkest shade of the second color 
following the lightest of the one preceding, as in Sample A. 

Or the coloring may be more subtly related and developed in 
analogous hues of less intensity, which grade gently into one 
another. Sample B is a nice example of this style. Starting with 
dark blue, it shades through five different tones or values to one so 
subdued in intensity as to have almost the appearance of light 
gray. Then, starting with light blue-green, the shading deepens 
row by row, finishing with a dark green corresponding in value 
with the first row of dark blue. Next the shading passes through 
various greens which show more yellow than blue in their blend, 
ending with a neutral grayed green from which the shading passes 
from light to dark and back again through the olive greens, from 
which point the blues again take up the color sequence. 

The Medici pattern (C), so called because used in the develop- 
ment of an upholstery in the Bargello Museum bearing the three- 
plume red crest of the Medici family, combines black and white 


The design (A) above is a characteristic type in Florentine 
stitch, combining shades of rose, blue, yellow, green, and 
purple. In the next design (B) the lines are less acute and 
analogous colors are softly blended. The design (C) on 
the right shows the four pattern rows of Hungarian Point, 
known as the Medici. In this the pattern repeats every fifth 
row. The furniture illustrates appropriate uses of the designs 
shown. The chair is done in Medici pattern, the bench and 
stool in Florentine. The stool is from the Craftsmen's Guild, 
the chair and bench from the studio of Mildred Mowill 








with shades of yellow and green in the development of the original 
textile. This pattern, in reality Hungarian Point, combines long 
and short stitches in each row, but, unlike the Florentine, repeats 
itself every fifth, instead of every other, row — a method which 
makes possible a very subtle intermingling of color. 

Before undertaking a piece of Bargello tapestry for upholstery 
purposes, a pattern should be made of the surface which it is 
desired to cover and the outline marked upon the canvas, so that 
the arrangement of the stitchery pattern can be planned to the 
best possible advantage. After the embroidery is finished, then 
comes the process of steaming and singeing before the textile is 
ready for the upholsterer. But this, like the selection of patterns, 


is something best done under skilled professional guidance. 











Photographs by Davis Studio 









































PLEASE TELL ME 


Q. | am writing you for suggestions for 
Painting my new house. The house is Colonial, of the story-and-a-half type, 
similar to the one at the top of page 253 of your October magazine. | am 
planning to paint the house white with green-stained shingles and blinds, and 
I should like your advice about the windows, screens, and storm windows. 
Shall | paint them green or leave them white also? Would you suggest putting 
hinges on the blinds or securing them fast to the house? 


A. In a house of this character we 
think you would be much more contented with a roof weathered 
brown in color rather than green. A green roof not only is not 
characteristic of this type of house, but definitely limits your color 
schemes. 

Whether the sash and muntins of your windows are painted 
white or black depends upon the size and shape of the window 
openings and whether or not you wish to increase the apparent 
amount of glass or decrease it by making the divisions important. 
White on sash and muntins would give the same effect as shown in 
the picture, whereas the dark ones would emphasize the over-all 
size and shape rather than the individual divisions. We should 
paint storm windows to match the other windows, also the frames 
for the screens. 

Your color scheme of white with green blinds is quite satisfac- 
tory, and we should be tempted to use green on the door, but given 
a weathered roof, you can use blue, maroon, or one of any number 
of colors to accent these two points. Whether the blinds are hinged 
or secured fast to the house depends on whether or not you will 
ever want to close them as protection against the sun. However, 
they should be arranged so that they can be easily lifted down 
whenever repainting is necessary. 


Q. We live in a weatherboarded house 
which has a roof of wooden shingles. The roof is twenty years old and has 
begun to leak. Evidently we shall have to replace it soon with a new one. 
We believe a wooden roof is most suitable for this house, but are concerned 
about the fire hazard which we feel such a roof presents. Are there wooden 
shingles obtainable which have fire-resistant qualities? Or will you suggest a 
fireproof roofing material which has a similar appearance to wooden shingles? 


A. We are sorry that we do not 
know of a fire-resisting wooden shingle. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, to reroof the house with wooden shingles and then use a 
brush coat of a fire-retarding stain over the entire roof. Another 
suggestion would be to use an asbestos shingle, grained to resemble 
wood. There are various types of these shingles on the market; 
they are, however, considerably heavier than wooden shingles 


and should be used only if the roof framing is strong enough to 
carry them. A third suggestion is to use an asphalt shingle. There 
is one which has a wide butt and which therefore casts the heavy 
shadow line obtained with the wooden shingles, but the surface is, 
of course, such as one would find in the regular asphalt shingles. 


Q. | have recently bought an old farm- 
house in New Hampshire. The floors are hand-hewn boards of pine of uneven 
width. They have been painted many times, but in front of the sink and stove 
the paint is entirely worn off. | am told the boards are ‘split grain,’ whatever 
that may mean, but | do know that the worn places splinter. | could n't use 
linoleum if | wanted to (which | don't), as the boards are face-nailed. How can 
I make this floor attractive and easy to keep clean? 


A. We have discussed your flooring 
problem with a local firm of flooring dealers and their suggestion 
is to remove the boards in the worn spots, turn them upside down, 
build up the underflooring with thin veneers until you have a solid 
base, and renail the boards in place. In this way, you will have an 
entirely new surface to work with, of exactly the same wood as the 
rest of the floor, which can then be refinished to match it. No doubt 
the underside of the old boards will be rough, but they can be 
hand-scraped smooth. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me whether 
there is any preparation for improving the appearance of ordinary red brick? 
I have such, used in a patio, which always look gray and grimy, even more so 
when scrubbed. Can they be restored to their former color or can they be 
painted or glazed in any way? | also have fifty steps of brick. | have been 
advised to use an acid, but have noted no improvement. 


A. We know of nothing for im- 
proving the appearance of brick when a bad color was used in the 
first place. We should be tempted to whitewash the brick in the 
patio with a white or tinted whitewash, or paint them with a paint 
similar in effect to whitewash. As for the brick steps, probably 
nothing can be done about them if scrubbing with a 10 per cent 
solution of muriatic acid and a good stiff brush does not help any. 


Q. | have a problem in regard to some 
walls which were originally sand finish, but have had several coats of Alabas- 
tine, until they have taken on a smooth finish and the Alabastine is inclined 
to pop off in places. | should like to paper these walls. Can you tell me what 
sort of sizing or glue could be used so that | might apply paper over the Ala- 
bastine without having it come off in a short time? 


A. It will be necessary to remove all 
the Alabastine before you can ever have a satisfactory papering 
job. This can be done by washing and scrubbing down the walls 
with water and a stiff brush. You will then get down to your 
original sand-finished plaster, which, however, must be smoothed 
over before you can paper successfully on top of it. The easiest 
method of doing this would be to apply a coat of any plastic 
paint, troweling it smooth and sandpapering it when dry. The wall 
can then be treated as an ordinary plaster wall, sizing it and apply- 
ing the wallpaper. Instead of the plastic paint, a skim coat 
of plaster can be applied, but this would take longer to do. 


Let us help you solve the problem that is 
troubling you. Write the Home Build- 
ers' Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, enclosing a stamped and self. 
addressed envelope for a prompt reply 
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Authentic designs of the Pilgrim century 


... handsomely wrought in enduring maple 


EveEN the most thoroughly modern of us must 
some time have wished that one room in our 
house, at least, might be done in the best 
Colonial manner. A venerable ladder-back, a 
corner cabinet, a stout four-poster with “‘pine- 
apple” tops . .. who can look upon such lovely 
pieces without recalling the colorful days 
when America was young? How fortunate, 
then, that for country house and small city 


The Whitney Company co. partment, there can be selected so many 


operates with selected retail- 
ers in building complete 
homes on their floors. The 
doorway above identifies 
these houses. Within, you 
will find representative 
groupings of Early American 


representative examples of the Colonial 
cabinetmaker’s art! 

Copied from original pieces now in private 
collections, or treasured in museums, Whitney 


reproductions. j i 
— Colonial reproductions reflect the craftsman- 


ship of men trained in the tradition of the settlers. There are Whitney 
furniture-makers who have been with the company for twenty, thirty, 
forty years; their fathers worked upon fine furniture before them. 
The materials they use are New England sunny maple and rock 
birch, turned and joined and finished into articles of lasting beauty. 

Their work makes it possible for you to furnish a whole house, 
or a single room, or the corner of a room with authentic Colonial 


reproductions, at reasonable cost. For the living-room, for example, 
you may choose a graceful tilt-top table; a Windsor armchair, the. 
original Philadelphia type; a Cape Cod rocker; and a slant-top desk 
from the 18th century. There are many other pieces, quite as dis-. 
tinguished, for use throughout the house. 

Each piece of Whitney furniture is hand-pegged ; each piece carries; 
a triple guarantee. Whitney patterns are “open stock,” so that you, 
can build a maple room or a maple household a little at a time. 
Exclusive Whitney dealers, located at strategic points throughout the. 
country, will be glad to help you make your selections. Ask them or 
write to us for a free copy of the booklet, “How to Furnish Your 
Home in True Colonial Style.” A convenient coupon is below. 


Illustrated are: Footstool ($6.80); Easy Chair, with flounce ($60); End Table ($5.30); 
Console Table ($24); Mirror ($14.50); Ladder-back ($28); High Boy ($80); Wing Chair ($28). 


W. F. WHITNEY CO., So. Asopurnuam, Mass. Department HB-5-33 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, “How to Furnish Your Home in True Colonial: 
Style.” Also, tell me where I can see the nearest Whitney House. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


— 
NAMB OF NEAREST FURNITURE STORE 


WHEN REFERRING TO MATERIAL ON THIS PAGE PLEASE MENTION HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 225; 
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ST watch his face light up when 

that rich, red, piquant Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup appears on the 
table. No matter how simple the 
meal—how inexpensive the meat— 
Heinz Ketchup whets appetite to 
the hunger-pitch—brings a wel- 
coming smile from the men folks. 


For 57 years Heinz has made this 
ketchup to the same high quality 
standard. It is the simmered down 
essence of garden-fresh tomatoes— 
sweetened with the finest sugar 
—spiced to perfection. No wonder 
it is the largest selling ketchup in 
the world. 


Don’t fail to call your grocer now 
and order a bottle of Heinz Toma- 
to Ketchup for tonight’s dinner. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


THE 






LARGEST SELLING KETCHUP (IN WORLD 








A ROCKPORT RESTORATION 


Continued from page 201 


crushed white clam shells of the walk is set a breakfast table, where one may eat 
in the morning sun facing a blue Della Robbia plaque on the office wall. A 
miniature rock garden fills one of the fence corners. 

From the covered walk we enter the dining-room. This was formerly the 
kitchen and is the oldest part of the house, probably about two hundred years 
old. After removing first wallboard and then plaster, the old hand-hewn beams 
and smoke-stained pine boards that make the present ceiling were uncovered. 
The fireplace was also discovered under a plaster wall, and eight coats of paint 
were removed from the dado before they got down to the natural pine which it 
is to-day. This dado was responsible for a change in the remodeling plans, for 
when it was found that there was one pine board fifteen feet long and nineteen 
inches wide, it was decided that it must be preserved intact and the door to 
the kitchen cut in another wall. Above the dado the deep yellow wallpaper 
and tomato-red monk's-cloth curtains at the windows give warmth to the room. 
The sheathing around the fireplace matches the old pine in the room so well that 
the layman would never suspect it was not the original. Among the many 
antiques that have been collected for or given to the house are the old andirons 
which formerly stood in this very fireplace and are now home after years of exile. 
Colored glass in rich tones of blue and purple stands on narrow shelves in the 
windows and sheds a soft glowing light through the room. 


ROOM FOR ONE 





At the right of the chimney a door leads into a tiny bookroom scarcely larger 
than a closet. This was the ‘sink room’ in the old days and did not even boast a 
window, for the one shown on the plan was added, as well as many convenient 
shelves and little cupboards. There is just enough room for one person to sit 
in this secluded and unsuspected refuge. 

The kitchen and servant's room were added when the house was done over. 
The former is L-shaped and sheathed in horizontal pine boards. It is convenient 
and immaculate, as men's kitchens so often are. On the broad shelf of a yellow- 
mullioned bow window stand house plants basking in the sun, and shining uten- 
sils hang on the walls. 

The tiny bedroom is raised one step off the kitchen and has convenient built-in 
cupboards as well as three windows all looking out on gardens. One might well 
envy the person fortunate enough to occupy such a room. 

History tells us that a whole family once lived in the little bedroom at the head 
of the stairs and did their cooking in the fireplace which has once again been 
unearthed from under plaster walls. The floor here is painted a dull red, the 
woodwork a soft old blue. Window hangings of plum color are held by amber 
glass tie-backs. Two wooden clothes closets have been built on either side of 
one window, and a chest of drawers under the other one. Another bedroom has 
canary-yellow plaster walls with apple-green woodwork and soft old-blue 
hangings of floor length. 

When the house was done over, the roof was raised in the back to allow for 
headroom and windows in the chambers and bathroom, which was made out of 
closet space between the two rooms. From these eastern windows one may 
catch the only glimpse of the sea. It seemed strange to the architects when they 
first found the house that there were no windows on this eastern side, but they 
have since discovered the reason. Although the house is on a hill and almost a 
quarter of a mile from the sea, during a winter northeaster the windows are 
covered with ocean spray, and they say you can taste salt on your lips when 
you go into the garden on such occasions. 

It is with a feeling of envy for those who are fortunate enough to spend the 
year round in this enchanted spot that we leave it and walk back up the flower- 
bordered lane to the realities of the main street. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE 
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deep, clear, lemon yellow. The many doors are all blue. And what a back- 
ground the house makes for the despised magentas in the flower world! In- 
deed, the gay heads of dusty-miller abloom all summer between the blue square 
balusters of the porch railing are one of the minor joys the house has yielded. 
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Our first entrance into the house, before it became ours, disclosed an interior 
shabby, dark, and dirty enough to discourage our crusading intentions. A 
small, square living-room with walls of beaded sheathing varnished a dark, 
reddish brown; two bedrooms, ditto; a small room presumably used as a dining- 
room, likewise the same; and a kitchen painted dark green completed the first 
and only floor. The kitchen had a rusty coal stove and was equipped with a 
single shelf. It is difficult now to believe that a mere riddance of the furniture, 
which, with the exception of two bureaus, qualified only as junk, a thorough 
cleaning, and then a whitewashing of all the walls, except the kitchen, could 
effect such a transformation as was accomplished. With such a clean and shining 
shell, it then became possible to see the merits of the plan. 


There were five rooms, — now four and a bath, — with the two bedrooms 
opening directly on to a screened piazza that in common summer-cottage 
fashion ran across the front of the house. This feature, commonplace as it is, has 
the great advantage of permitting free circulation in and out of the house by 
means of any room without the interference of a screen door. Curiously enough, 
this arrangement of bedrooms opening on to a screened gallery followed the 
plan that we had already determined upon for the house to be built; hence here 
was our opportunity to test its merits. These bedrooms, just large enough to 
hold the essential bed and bureau, and.as shorn of ornaments as a monk's cell, 
seem now the very epitome of the perfect bedroom. Compact as cabins, and 
with indeed their own private deck, they give the impression of a perpetually 
and benignly calm ocean voyage. But the view framed by their doors has 
nothing of the monotony of the stark sea. By night there is the intermittent 
beam from the lighthouse; by day, the little inlet between cliffs and headland 
where fishermen steal in during the early morning hours to examine their 
lobster pots. 

The colors inside the house are as primitive as those outside. The great 
advantage of white walls is that the smallest bits of pure color will register to 
their maximum value against them, and mingled all together they have the spar- 
kling quality of the effervescent air. A comfortable chair or two, reading lights, 
two modern Mexican prints, sufficiently furnish the living-room and do not dis- 
pute the real decorations, which are the flowers. One bedroom has orange-red 
bed and bureau; the other, intense yellow. Except for books, this is all. But it 
is the loaf of bread and the jug of wine. 

And then there is the kitchen. One of us potters about the garden, which is 
still but a battle ground for woodchucks; the other busies herself among the pots 
and pans. Both the garden and the kitchen have become our own experimental 
stations; our laboratories where notes aplenty are recorded. What are the best 
Dianthus for longest and brightest bloom? What deep blue flower will replace 
our blighted Delphinium chinense? How perfect the local fish chowder? 
Which salads are improved by tarragon? These and other questions of moment 
are settled one by one. Of the garden there is not much yet to say. But the 
kitchen has reached a satisfactory conclusion. Its color scheme was determined 
by a readily available enamel ware of deep cream verging upon yellow with 
blue-green edges. The walls were painted to match the yellow, and the 
numerous counters were covered with oilcloth to match the green. Thus a 
satisfying color scheme was automatically arrived at. And since manufacturers 
of kitchen equipment, from wooden-handled spoons to stoves, have been so 
codperative as to confine their green to this single shade, we could scatter this 
color about the room by way of egg beater, containers, potato mashers, et a/., 
with harmonious results, and need be restrained only by space. Since yellow 
and green necessarily demand some red, we painted the tin tops of the glass 
spice jars a vibrant shade of this color. And, voila — a kitchen one does n't 
want to come out of. 


PERCOLATOR AT HAND 





On cold days we eat our breakfast in a corner of this kitchen at a table set in 
front of the window which overlooks the ocean. From the second window, at 
right angles to this, we look upon the garage, another witness to the transforming 
power of paint and whitewash. Covered entirely with green roofing paper, this 
was a veritable shanty. Now, glistening white, even to its roof, and with large 
blue door, it does n't take much imagination to believe it a part of the Bermuda 
landscape. A set of shelves at the right, under which the table fits, holds electric 
coffee percolator and toaster, and without rising from our seats we can remove 
the bacon from the stove behind. We are learning much about model kitchens. 
We are also learning something about the lowest common denominator of living. 

To cook one's own food; to step firmly upon the ground with a low-heeled 
shoe; to be indifferent to time and out of reach of the telephone; to be in fact 
at the disposal only of one’s own whims, is to experience what is often enough 
Praised in song and story, but which means little until it is practised. 





A GARDEN HOSE WITH 
butilliive 


SPRINKLERS 





JUST TURN THE THUMB-SCREWS 
and your hose becomes a sprinkling system, 
in two minutes’ time. The spray heads, 
spaced about 12 feet apart, are held firmly up- 
right by instantly attachable metal supports. 


@ OF COURSE you want your garden and lawn to have the best 
care you can give them. And you want all the enjoyment you 
can derive from caring for them.eThat’s why the Goodrich 
Multispray is the best gardening investmént you can make this 
spring. It’s the first completely practical and economical built-in 
sprinkling system for home gardens.e The small spray heads are 
built permanently into Goodrich Maxecon hose ... four to each 
50-foot length.e A quick turn of the thumb-screws converts your 
hose into a sprinkling system, in two minutes’ time ... and just 
as quickly back to a hose again.e The Multispray is made with 
Goodrich Maxecon, the extra-strong, tough hose that will not 
kink, leak or lose its couplings ... that keeps on serving you well, 
year in and year out, no matter how roughly you treat it.eSee 
the Multispray at your dealer’s. Consider how much it will add 
to your gardening pleasure. You can buy... A 50-foot length of 
Goodrich Maxecon, with built-in Multispray for only .. $7.50 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
AGO 
Coodrich 


Maxecon 


A cross-section ofGoodrich Maxecon 

Hose. Notice the wide-spaced, extra- 

strong cord reinforcement. That's where " 
it gets that sinewy strength and resistance 





to kinking. Beware of heavy, stiff, solid 
rubber hose without cord reinforcement. 
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Designed by Paul F. Watkeys, Architect 





Open your summer home weeks earlier — 


Stay later in the fall 


This fireplace 
CIRCULATES heat 


CHILLY Spring and Fall days—delay the opening of your summer 

home, make you close it when you would like to stay on. Damp 
days too, even in mid-summer, make you shiver. The ordinary fire- 
place won’t keep you comfortable—that you know. But the Heatila- 
tor Fireplace will. The Heatilator works on the same principle as a 
warm air furnace—it circulates the heat—spreads it out over the 
entire room and those adjacent. Blots out draughts and dampness. 
Actually adds weeks to your summer season. 


The Heatilator is simple and inexpensive to install. It saves the 
cost of firebrick, damper and smoke chamber. Its double walled 
metal form becomes the builder’s form, around which he builds the 
masonry. Heatilator can be used with any design of fireplace without 
altering the decorative scheme. 


Guaranteed Not to Smoke 


Close to half of all present fireplaces cannot be used because they 
smoke. Heatilator is guaranteed not to smoke. Full purchase price, 
plus up to $20 for removal and reshipment will be refunded if any 
Heatilator fireplace smokes when properly installed. Before you 
build or remodel—get the facts about Heatilator, as have thousands 
of satisfied owners. Send the convenient coupon today. The Heati- 








Heatilator 
Fireplace 














Heatilator Company, 





Warm air rises—spreads over 715 Brighton Ave., 
room. Air currents return to fire- 
place along floor. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


I want a fireplace that circulates heat. Send me free literature, (Please 
state if for home or camp—new or old fireplace.) 
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The first lesson then that we learned from our summer in the experimental 
house was this: we should be happier with a much simpler house than the one 
we had originally planned. The satisfaction of the least possible responsibility 
and the reduction of possessions to the minimum consistent with comfort and 
the amenities were soon established. So likewise was the fact that what we 
really desired was a vacation house for week-ends, a play house, and not a 
servant-run establishment. The pleasures discovered in a self-operating mode of 
life were not to be gainsaid. This our trial summer demonstrated conclusively. 


The next vital discovery concerned orientation. We had planned the new 
house to face the ocean, with all its living-rooms and porches on the ocean side. 
What we soon learned was that on a large number of days the breeze from the 
ocean is too cool to permit sitting out of doors on an eastern terrace. Hence it 
was evident that a porch on the lee side, away from the prevailing sea breeze, 
was essential. This porch would also be the coolest spot on the very hot days 
when a west land breeze reduces the ocean to impotence. 


Our trial period is not yet ended. Undoubtedly we shall learn many more 
important lessons which will need to be incorporated in the final plan. But 
above all, we know this. The experimental house will not be demolished by us. 
Like a mongrel cur, it has worked its way into our affections and justified its 
place under the sun. Already it has a long list of applicants offering to adopt it. 





VENTURE IN A PENTHOUSE 
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stripes of black moss edging. The armchairs and chaise longue are covered with 
wool felt in an odd shade between apricot and copper, finished at the seams 
with black moss edging, and having unique antimacassars of black leather which 
are stitched in with the black binding at the top of the chair and thus held firmly 
in place. 

A pair of delicate nut-brown Biedermeier consoles hold white pottery 
lamps, and other lamps are of beautiful white alabaster, with a cream shade 
decorated with a bronze and gold twisted rope, and black tdle with a black 
shade decorated with a classic wreath in gold. There are rows of colorful books 
on brown shelves, ash trays of brown porphyry and of copper, with here and 
there a box or photograph frame in scarlet leather. The tones of the room are 
all in taupes, the out-of-door russets, browns and mellow woods, which a man 
likes. This room is a two-purpose room, as are so many in New York apart- 
ments, and the closets are ingeniously arranged to house Mr. Grosvenor's ward- 
robe, with every appropriate shelf, hook, and hanger, and with decorative 
brown-and-cinnamon edging to the shelves to offset a too utilitarian appearance 
when the door is left ajar. 

Opening out of the rear hall are a pair of bathrooms, done alike in cream and 
black, with harmonious arrangements in shower curtains, linens, and accessories. 
Beyond is the master bedroom in dove grays and white, with pale ivory lapin 
cloth for the bed coverings and the drapery for the dressing table, which is 
shirred very full. The long window draperies over white are also made of this 
same material. 

Life in this apartment must be a gay adventure, and we cannot help picturing 
it to ourselves as an excellent setting for a brilliant comedy of modern manners. 
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free rein. Instead, the planting is rigorously man-controlled and displays the 
same crisp, precise lines as does the house. Clipped hedges of privet form one 
of the main mass effects, and these, with the rows of flowers, carry out on the 
ground the marked horizontal lines of the house. For contrast and accent there 
are five Lombardy poplars along one side of the house. The hedges are in- 
terestingly placed to suggest boundaries rather than to enclose the lot 
completely. They thus make a less obvious and therefore more striking con- 
tribution to the picture. 


The planting of the garden area at the rear is in a ribbon design with strips 
of grass, walk, and flowers in regular order and butting against a hedge which 
continues the line of the house. The flowers in these rows are all petunias, a 
single shade in a row, and ranging from white to light blue, to wine color, to 
purple at the house, where they contrast pleasantly with its primrose-yellow 
walls. In front, at the left of the entrance, are bedding plants, planned to give a 
succession of color effects. As these may be in pots plunged into the ground, 
a trim, neat appearance can always be maintained here as well as a succession 
of bloom. Thus all the planting reflects in its simple masses the character of the 
house, and in its detail of restrained color and texture contrasts pleasantly with 
the smooth areas of grass and the simple architecture. 


Inside, the colors selected, both in their disposition and in their tones, are 
decidedly in the modern mode. In the living-room, for instance, floor, walls, 
and ceiling are considered as a unit. And the colors are applied to these three 
planes in such a way as to make one integral pattern. Thus we have the color of 
the eggplant linoleum which is used on the floor carried up to a portion of the 
walls, where it has both decorative and utilitarian values: decorative, because it 
breaks the monotony of the wall color in a pleasing way; utilitarian because it 
is used in a new material which is especially suited to curved parts. This material 
consists of a thin copper sheeting lacquered so that it has a highly lustrous surface 
and bonded to canvas. The walls otherwise are off-white and primrose yellow; 
the doors and surround of the fireplace are gray, and the ceiling off-white. On 
the floor in front of the fireplace is a large rust-red rug. Some of the living-room 
furniture will be of American walnut, other pieces being of maple in an almost- 
white natural finish combined with a mahogany in a brown finish, forming a 
strong contrast between the two woods. There will be numerous points of design 
in the living-room furniture which will have that functional value so much a part 
of modern design. One of the features will be a flat-top desk arranged to house 
a portable typewriter in a really efficient and convenient manner. 

The bedrooms are treated more conventionally and have walls covered with 
wallpaper. In the room illustrated this paper has a gray-violet-blue ground with 
a faint floral design in a slightly lighter gray. The all-over carpet here is in two 
tones of gray, the hangings are of plain white material, opaque to exclude the 
light, and the furniture is a dark reddish brown. The other bedroom will be 
furnished as a guestroom. The wallpaper will be a simple check in various 
shades of grayish peach, with ceiling, carpet, and woodwork in a darker shade 
of the same color. The furniture will be gray, with chromium-plated hardware 
in a dull finish. 


It will be noticed that in this house, modern as it is, the fireplace is still retained 
as the focus of the living area, and this in spite of the fact that with modern 
efficiency in heating it will not be required for that purpose. Is this then an 
anachronism? Structurally, yes. But the designers of this house are careful to 
state that in planning it they have considered emotional values as real as me- 
chanical ones. Says Mr. Rohde, ‘Though it is generally accepted that our 
reactions to various forms, colors, and sounds are conditioned by habit, age-old 
associations cannot be easily uprooted. It is not likely that the sentiments we 
now feel toward the open fire will be transferred to the hot-air register. Only a 
slowly increasing awareness of the contradictions represented by the fireplace 
in a modern home will in time lead to its disappearance, and in that time such 
fire associations as have survival value will have found other symbols.’ 


If old in sentiment, this fireplace is, nevertheless, extremely modern in de- 


‘sign, since the entire fireplace facing is made of a single sheet of aluminum. 


The design exemplifies the modern designer's directness in the use of material, 
and his manner of making a single element of the design dominant. The un- 
broken plane of semi-lustrous metal is accented only by four highly polished 
strips of the same metal, forming that contrast of textures which is again typical 
of modern work. 


Codperating with the architects in the building of this house are the following firms: — 
Gypsolite Wallboard for Interiors Universal Gypsum & Lime Co, 











Ceilings and Insulation Board The Insulite Co. 
Steel Windows and Screens Hope's Windows, Inc. 
Glass Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 











House at Palos Verdes 
Estates, Los Angeles, 


A GOLD MEDAL “:% 
Architect, Los Angeles. 
Side shakes painted 


for this “simple ANA ih Cobors 01 
irginia ite Col- 
altogether charmin g 


lopakes. 
solution’’ 


THIS lovely house won the Better Homes in 
America Gold Medal awarded by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects for the best one-story house 
built in America, 1926-1930 . . . The exterior wall is 
covered with red cedar shakes painted with Cabot’s Old 
Virginia White Collopakes . It was placed first by 
the judges because of its ‘‘simple and altogether charm- 
ing solution of the problem.”’ 


If you are painting your house this Spring, or building a 
new home, Cabot’s Collopakes and Creosote Shingle 
Stains will give a beautiful and durable finish, inside and 
out, to brick, stone, stucco, cement and wood. 


Write us for full information about these scientific colors, 
which have many advantages not found elsewhere, and 
made by a patented and exclusive colloidal process. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For Every Paint Use 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


what batel= 141 Milk Street 


; Bisons BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on Cabot’s Collopakes and Stains. 


Name.. ens 








Address HB-5-33 
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Mrs. Wm. Mitchell, wife of 
the “Flying General.” Re- Il 
nowned for her gracious hos- 
pitality. Her favorite sport— 
hunting African tigex! 
Right: A Korean chest, a 
brilliant red lacquer chair of 
Chinese origin and a gor- 
geous tiger skin give great 
interest to the entrance hall. 
Below: The spacious living 
room where a colorful Per- 
sian rug and three African 
tiger skins are strikingly set 
off by the richly waxed floor. 


says Mer. Wilbizm Mitchell 


@ “Genuine Johnson’s Wax has been used in my 


home for years. Each application gives greater beauty and protection.” 






LOVE THE MELLOW 


































POLISH OF WAXED 


FLOORS AND FURNITURE”’ 


® Take a peep into Mrs. Mitchell’s handsome country home in Middle- 
burg, Va. You will immediately be impressed with the beauty of the 
wax- polished floors and furniture. Johnson’s Wax has given them a 
glowing shield of protection that has successfully warded off disfiguring 


marks of wear. 


© Your own housework can be simplified this truly economical way. 
Little wonder that Mrs. Mitchell recommends Johnson’s Wax with such 
enthusiasm. She finds it the most economical way to keep floors and fur- 
niture in perfect condition. Johnson’s Wax is far more than just a pol- 
ish. First it cleans the surface, then seals it tightly against dirt, stains and 
scratches. ® Simplify your housework and cut your expense budget by 
deciding right now to use only Genuine Johnson’s Wax on your fur- 
niture, floors and linoleum. For sale (paste or liquid) at grocery, hard- 
ware, paint, drug and department stores. Rent the Johnson’s Electric Floor 
Polisher from your dealer at very small cost. 


Century of Progress Visitors! See johnson Exhibits (Hall of Science and Home Planning Hall) 


™ 
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Inside and Outside Paints 
Garage Door 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co. 
Overhead Door Ccrp. 
Crane Co, 




















Heating Installation Holland Furnace Co. 





American Stove Co. 

















Kitchen Range 

Refrigerator cP eee s The Norge Corp. 
Planting James W. Owen Nurseries 
Fireplace a! The Aluminum Co. of America 








Furniture for Living-Room and Porch Heywood-Wakefield Co. 








Furniture for Porch and Terrace The Lloyd Mfg. Co. 








Furniture for Bedrooms, and Electric Clocks The Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
Wallpaper for Bedrooms 








Thomas Strahan Co. 





‘Merimet' (copper sheeting welded to fabric, wood, or leather) Standard Textile Products Co. 





Copper Sheeting for ‘Merimet' American Brass Co. 








Lighting Fixtures Cox, Nostrand and Gunnison 





Rugs and Carpets (designed by Frances T. Miller) Aird and Watson 
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sorts, but no garden needs the whole dozen. One or two orange sorts are 
enough for June gardens. They compete with the dark yellow tall bearded iris 
of this season. 

When July Fourth appears there open the first flowers of tawny daylily 
(H. fulva, or H. disticha). This has long been cultivated, and old gardens and 
deserted fields of the Atlantic states are lightened by great patches of the 
brown-yellow in the heat of summer, at the height of four feet. This plant has 
wide leaves, the clump very loosely built, enlarging rapidly. The root habit, 
color, and date of bloom make this a distinct species. There is no odor at all to 
the flower — quite in contrast to the other species. There are other peculiari- 
ties. There is practically never any seed (the root system takes care of proper 
increase), nor will it readily take pollen of other species and make good sead. 
But there are some hybrids, and these give dark bronze and blackened reds. 
They are not yet released for sale. There is a double form (var. kwanso), like 
several flowers piled together. It has no special beauty, but it cannot close at 
the end of its appointed day, so the double variety has a very long period of 
bloom, well into August. There is a form of this with white variegation to the 
foliage, but in poor soil the leaves become green. Any named or unnamed 
variety with rather dark or bronzy reds, the foliage wide, the roots rather am- 
bitious, is a seedling hybrid of this species. Try Europa, George Yeld, Maggie 
Perry, Mikado, and others. 

Last of the six to be named here, and by far the most remarkable in color and 
size of flower, is orange daylily (H. aurantiaca) with its variety major, the latter 
being the more common. It has wide foliage, a compact clump, very stout 
stems four feet tall, with huge trumpets of soft orange in mid-July through Au- 
gust. This has been hybridized with all the other species, and any daylily 
blooming in July or August with soft orange colors is sure to be from this 
species. A special character is the large wide-opened flower, the petals often 
glistening as if with dew or a fairy varnish. Most of the modern named forms are 
built on this as a parent. Some of the hybrids have a darker band across the 
throat of the flower. This may evolve into two-color flowers. 


And so the three orange ones are easily placed. Blooming in June, with 
dwarf growth, the bud brown outside, these are children of H. dumortieri; if tall 
and bronzy or blackened orange, in July, then H. fulva; the big soft orange 
forms of July and August are of H. aurantiaca. The three yellows and three 
oranges are perfectly understandable when taken separately; any garden be- 
ginner can grasp them, with the plants before the eye for comparison. But the 
modern garden varieties defy all botany; | remember them by height and color 
only. And the July-August kinds are all about four feet tall, the yellows 
merge into the orange, and my simple scheme of remembering them falls apart. 
They are now but daylilies on a hot summer day. What matter? But it is rather 
hopeless to try to get the named varieties true to neme, and many good seed- 
lings have no name — or several names, which is worse. Buy them when in 
bloom and move them the same day. 

Several direct hybrids have new Latin names, as: — 

H. luteola and its variety major (aurantiaca major x thunbergi), golden cey- 
lily. 

H. baroni (thunbergi x citrina), much as citrina. 

H. ochroleuca (thunbergi x citrina), a pale yellow citrina. 
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More are catalogued abroad, but not seen in this country. A dozen Ameri- 
cans are making seedling hybrids, and named ones are on sale. | like Lemona, 
palest yellow, very large; John A. Crawford, a very large deep yellow; then 
Bay State, Goldeni, and many others, mostly July blooming with very large 
flowers. 

A few wild species are yet to come into gardens. H. forrestii is like H. fulva, 
but the flower more cuplike, the flower tube shorter. The color is a similar 
red-orange, but a clearer, better orange. 

There is not much more that can be done to this group. Perhaps someone will 
hit on a pure red; some pale yellows may become nearly white. The double- 
ness of H. fulva kwanso might be gotten into the yellows, but nothing can be 
added to the vigor and sturdiness of the original plants. 


THE LAUNDRY 
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the matter of appearance, cleaning, and of its rather limited length of life. 


By far the most satisfactory and popular tub material to-day is vitreous 
enamel applied to a specially prepared iron which is free from imperfections. 
This enamel finish does not tarnish, wear off, or discolor, and is absolutely 
smooth inside and out. It may be had in a variety of permanent colors or 
shades of color. Aluminum and a patented alloy metal are also used. 

In general, washing machines are divided into two types — agitator and the 
vacuum cup. The agitator washer operates by the action of a device shaped 
somewhat like a ship propeller and placed either at the bottom of the tub or 
toward the surface of the water. The vacuum-cup type of machine operates by 
the plunging action of inverted cups in the upper water of the tub. The action 
is similar to the squashing action of the hands, and is not too vigorous for pure 
woolens and fine lace, as | have demonstrated many times. 

There is also the small apartment-size washer which is suitable only for infant's 
washing, or a few pieces at a time. This type of machine does not furnish a wide 
enough margin between doing the small washing by hand and by machine. 
Obviously, a labor-saving device, to prove really adequate, must provide a 
sufficiently wide margin between hand and machine labor to pay for the prepara- 
tion and the cleaning up and storing of the machine. Where, in the small 
apartment, there is not room for the washer of regular size, and there is a baby's 
washing to be done daily, the small washer may perform a real service. But 
where there is possible space for the larger machine, the one that will do all 
the washing, a much greater economy is naturally effected. 


FOR DELICATE FABRICS 


Methods of water extraction are, in general, two — the wringer and the spin- 
ner basket or tub in which water is extracted by centrifugal force. A recently 
introduced method is the bowl dryer, which extracts water from clothes by air 
or water force exerted against a heavy diaphragm. The electric wringer is better 
known than the spinner, having been longer in use; but the spinner has already 
become popular with many. In the case of the centrifugal extractor the operator 
loads the wet articles compactly into the extractor container, — rayons (espe- 
cially vulnerable when wet), silk, wool, lace, any other delicate fabric, — closes 
down the lid, turns on the power, and at the end of two minutes the articles are 
comparatively dry. When clothes are thus made comparatively dry and the 
washing is done on a day when hanging them out of doors in the beneficial open 
air and sunlight is impractical or inconvenient, the final drying may be completed 
on a rack in the house in a short time and with no water dripping to the floor. 

The electric ironer is no less a labor-and-energy saver than the washing ma- 
chine and should by all means be included in the modern laundry. In fact, 
there are those who feel that the effort of standing for hours to do a heavy ironing 
causes even more fatigue than the washing. This would have to be a matter for 
individual decision, since one person tires more from a certain kind of labor 
than another. Laboratory tests, however, have proved that the ironer is one of 
the greatest savers of energy yet devised. The amount of time it will save de- 
pends on the skill of the worker either by hand or by machine, and is a minor 
consideration compared to the labor saved. 

lroners, too, are divided into two quite distinct types — the rotary and the 
flat, or presser, type. Both should be carefully inspected, demonstrations 
watched, a personal trial made before purchasing. The rotary ironer may be 








FENCE GARDEN BOOK 
free J It is filled with helpful 


suggestions on this new 
and popular type of planting—the ver- 
tical garden. As a background for gar- 
den and lawn and as an effective screen 
and barrier against trespassing, the 
Fence Garden fills a long-felt want. 
We are offering $1,000 in cash prizes 
for the best-looking Fence Gardens 
this year. Book and complete details 
of contest will be sent upon request. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 730 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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TILE WILL SHINE 





Just a dab of soft, creamy 
Wright's Silver Cream on a 
cloth or mop... a gentle 
rub ...a quick wipe and 
tile will actually shine. 
Wright's Silver Cream is the 
safe household cleaner — for 
silver, porcelain and chro- 
mium plated fixtures. Un- 
equalled for keeping refriger- 
ators sweet and clean. Send 


for a free sample jar. 


J. A. WRIGHT & Co., INC. 
63 Emerald Street 
Keene, N. H. 
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Not even the 


very expensive 
foreign cars have 
been endowed 
with such superb 
power as is pres- 
ent in today’s 
Pierce-Arrow . . 
at a fraction of 
the foreign price. 
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{ HE leisurely niceties of living... 

the intimate tete-a-tete of the tea 
table . . . the glamorous joys of far 
away Paris . . . can be captured right 
in your own home, with surprisingly 
little effort. A discreet grouping of 
Parisian-styled creations from Imperial 
... perhaps a desk, a cabinet for books, 


a table or two... and voila! It is 
Paris! Yours for always, 


without necessity for 
Passport or cre- i af 


dentials. ° S 
<_f. pl teak 


( J. addition to their new French group, Im- 

perial have created many beautiful repro- 
ductions of fine English styles of tables. Noted 
for more than thirty years as America’s leading 
table craftsmen, Imperial have excelled all past 
achievements in their 1933 showing. Ask to 
see Imperial Tables at any leading furniture 
The Green Shield trade- 
mark found on every Imperial creation is your 
guarantee of quality, your assurance of lasting 


store or department. 


satisfaction. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DECORATING 
Send for SECRETS 





5 
\A New FURNITURE 
ne i @ © oi 51 ©. @) 4 


Offers a wealth of ideas for 
achieving new beauty in the 
home—suggests proper 
period styles for various 
interiors. Profusely illus 
trated. A 1933 furniture 
styie book. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 






BEDS 


unequalled anywhere 
for price, value, variety 





An example is the exquisite 
Louis XV bed above—antique 
finished... upholstered in wide 
choice of fine fabrics $39.50 


Equipped with the famous SIMMONS 


Beautyrest Mattress and Deepsleep box spring 
a ee eee 
Brochure of other French beds and samples 
of materials sent on request. Merchandise 


ordered by mail guaranteed satisfactory. 


HALE’S 


420 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORE CITY 








HUSBANDS appreciate thrifty home 
management today as never before. 
Have you tried these KVP Household 
helps to simplify your work and save 
money ? 
Genuine Cookery Parchment; Glazed 
Shelf & Lining Paper; Heavy Waxed 
Paper. Sold by leading department 
and general stores. 
Send roc (to By mailing costs) for generous 
Home Trial Kit including Recipes, Household 
Aid , Cookery Parchment, Time Chart, 
Papricloth Dish Rag. Address Dept. BH 
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Marshall Field & Company 
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DALLAS June 10-24 
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had in the roll-about, which has a table or stand of its own, sometimes with a 
cover that may be converted into a table, sometimes with a hinged shelf that 
may be raised as an added convenience. Or it may be had in portable form — 
the ironer being the same but not fastened to its own stand. This type can be 
stored in a closet when not in use and lifted to a table when required. The same 
ironer is adjustable to the wringer post. 








JOYS OF A PORTABLE IRONER 














Some excellent household managers find that the ironer serves them best on 
the second floor, where cupboards, chests, and other storage facilities are 
situated. Still others like to move the ironer to the sun porch, or into a room 
where the radio may be heard. The presser type of ironer may also be had in 
convertible form — one a combination of kitchen table and ironer, and another 
with smaller table top. 

In choosing an ironer it should be remembered that our aim is to save energy. 
Since from 80 to 90 per cent of the average washing is made up of either flat 
work or such articles as require a tedious expenditure of time, and therefore of 
strength when done by hand, the choice of an ironer should lie with that 
machine which will most quickly and easily move along the more uninteresting 
part of the work. Lacy frills, or garnitures that form the decorative part of a 
child’s dress, for instance (if any such are left), are usually done by hand any- 
way, and so form no part of the problem. 

As to the approximate cost of installing such modern laundry equipment 
as has been recommended, so wide a range of price is possible that any very 
definite figures cannot be given. One cannot conscientiously recommend the 
cheaper types of this or any other equipment. The same rules for buying apply 
to an automobile, a range, a refrigerator, or a washing machine. You are putting 
good money into it anyway, and therefore making an investment. We have 
seen the folly of poor investments, and the lessons we have learned should apply 
to our household purchases. And the rules which we can safely follow are few 
but poignant: — 

Buy an established product, for only so can you be sure of service. 

Buy a name, because a manufacturer's good name is his guarantee. 

Buy for your own individual needs. 

And, first and last, buy quality. 


UNIQUE GARDEN DECORATION 


By MARTHA FISCHER 


The American Negro is, at present, completely the fashion. Our interest is 
engaged by Negro acting, Negro dancing, Negro music, Negro poetry, Negro 
singing; by plays about Negroes, and books about Negroes, and sculpture from 
Negro models. It is astonishing, therefore, that no mention has been made of 
the old-time Negro garden. Not the jazziest jazz, nor the most poignant spirit- 
ual, nor the abjectest ‘blues,’ not the most abandoned ‘shimmying’ nor most 
perfervid juba patting more vividly expresses the essential Negro psychology 
than the garden of the old-time American Southern Negro. In it all that quality 
that appeals to our sense of the humorous and of the touching, all that quality of 
‘the Congo creeping through the black,’ all these qualities that are characteristic 
of this eminently child-like individual, come to meet us with a crowding impact. 
Moreover, the garden under discussion seems to be fast disappearing from the 
American scene. If we wish to have a look at it, we must look quickly. 


SOUTH OF THE MASON-DIXON 





To find this garden of great interest in its fullest development one must go 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. Once there one must forsake one's natural 
background and penetrate into those regions ‘across the railroad tracks,’ or down 
by the meaner wharves, into those districts of coal smoke and waterside smells, 
of interspersed, mosquito-breeding vacant lots — in short, into those dingier 
fringing portions of cities, large and small, popularly alluded to in the South as 
‘nigger-town.’ These are regions of strong lights and shadows — easy eruptions 
of falsetto laughter alternating with the equally easy jungle wail of grief, the 
unctuous mellifluence of a social gathering ripped across, without warning, by a 
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well-aimed knife thrust. They are regions of strong rhythms: rhythms of music the 
day-and-night-long, music vocal and of plucked strings or moaning wood wind; 
rhythms of swaying bodies — ardently swaying in the exaltation of the dance or 
of religious ecstasy, or apathetically enough, but just as surely, in the mere shuf- 
fle, shuffle, to that bugbear, work. 

All the high pitch of these regions is notably upheld by the gardens that 
surround the cabins of the garden lovers. The cabins alluded to are, in them- 
selves, a vivid note in the ensemble of the gardens. They are of two kinds. The 
one blazons forth its claim to high respectability through a coat of dazzling 
whitewash, periodically renewed. The other makes a notable offering on the 
altar of the fantastical, with a roof that sags at a rakish angle, with patchings of 
flattened petroleum cans and soap-box sides, and with excrescences of frowsy 
lean-tos. The fences that surround both varieties, with their gardens, closely 
follow the cabins in character. They are either phalanxes of whitewashed pickets 
that march like a procession of lodge members in brand-new uniforms, or they 
are monuments to an unbelievable ingenuity in the combining of drunkenly 
leaning, unpainted palings, twisted wire, pieces of board, rusty nails, and 
knotted twine. Recognizably, either variety is not to be discounted as a 
contribution to any garden laying claim to character of sorts. 


The planting that these highly individualized fences enclose exploits all that 
strong contrast of color and form that is characteristic of any tribal art expression. 
In them sunshine yellow and tobacco brown of sunflowers are juxtaposed with 
excellent, if unconscious, effect to the faded pink of ‘bouncing Bet’; the searing 
orange of marigolds burns stimulatingly against the bludgeoning purple of 
clematis or the murky red of coxcomb. Fern-like fronds of tansy foliage rear in 
relief against the sharply outlined, broad spearheads of tobacco leaves; the 
feathery green of the yaupon droops on a background of the splayed bronze 
fans of the castor-bean leaves. 

There is contrast of quality here, too, that adds its mite to the garden's in- 
dividuality. Descendants of the aristocratic flower denizens of the garden of the 
‘big house,’ which no doubt found their way into this humble milieu in the 
shape of seeds and cuttings, carried from the scene of the day’s labor in the basket 
that is the inseparable appendage of every black arm in domestic service, rub 
branches with the utilitarian tomato plant, or creepers of the yam. 


TEA CUPS ALL THE WAY ROUND 





Yet the planting, interesting as it is, is not the apex of achievement of this 
garden we are discussing. The distinctive feature of this garden is an item whose 
strong eligibility for a place in the ‘believe it or not’ column of the daily news 
sheet would remain unchallenged. Is there any other type of garden in which 
broken glass and china play a leading rdle? Not, to my knowledge, in these 
United States of ours. 

In the old-time garden of the Southern Negro this unique form of decoration 
borders paths of dirt, crushed shell, or cinders; it forms geometric and naturalistic 
designs in advantageous spots; it is the focal point in many a flower arrangement; 
in the form of a pyramid of scintillating iridescence it is no less than the garden's 
claim to elegance and distinction. In your mind's eye train the rays of a Southern 
sun on this unique decoration, and its value in a garden and a living district 
whose qualities are preponderantly that of the bizarre will be apparent to you. 


The pyramid of glass and porcelain casualty victims mentioned is the chef 
d’oeuvre, the piéce de résistance of these gardens of our consideration. It is to 
them what the central fountain or main group of statuary is to the landscape art- 
ist’s Formal garden scheme. Let us therefore give it our attention — as its orgu- 
lous owner indeed would wish us to do. This pride of the garden rises, usually, 
from five to six feet in height. What its foundation might be has caused me, 
personally, many a moment's cogitation. From the fact that a variety of Sedum 
sometimes makes velvet patterns of the interstices of the structure, | have often 
suspected the foundation to be a core of dirt and cinders. As the mound seems, 
however, to be in a state of growth, new treasures being added from time to 
time, | have again wondered if its whole construction could be shards. (I have 
found that it may be both, but that the latter is by far the more noteworthy 
achievement.) 


The high treasures of the pyramid — displayed to their best advantage, on the 
outer walls of its construction — range from the de-spouted Minton teapot and 
footless cake stand of Limoges, through the willow-pattern Canton plate; its 
cerulean love tale cracked through its touching middle, — all discards from 
the ‘big house,’ these, — to the turquoise remnants of dessert plates of pressed 
glass, or the ruby ditto of what was once a natty sugar basin of Ten-Cent-Store 
‘Bohemian’ glass. Many a ‘big-house’ pantry catastrophe, many a ransacking 
tour of the city dump, is represented here. The bits of yellow crockery and 
white stoneware that make the humble fillers to the structure may be taken to be 
maimed cast-offs of the furnishings of the cabin to which the mound belongs. 





A pleasant place 


A permanent place 







For young home scalars, this Hodgson 
Play House. Sturdy cedar, 6x6 feet, $85. 


Yours without construction cares 


THE nice thing about a Hodgson 
House is that it goes up so quickly 
and easily ... yet it is permanently, 
appropriately wedded to its setting. 
Made in complete sections, shipped 
to your chosen site, a Hodgson 
House can be erected in a few days! 
None of the delay, disorder, or dis- 
pute about cost that often accom- 
panies ordinary house construction. 
The landscape is unscarred; your 
peace of mind undisturbed. 

Why not build a house the 
Hodgson way, to serve for the 
years? We can work out a plan 
with you: rooms, porches, windows 


to suit your personal taste. Cottage 
or country home. Hunting lodge or 
guest house. Your place may be 
elaborate or simple, but you can 
count on its being pleasant, com- 
fortable, attractive. 

See the Hodgson Houses large as 
life at our Boston or New York 
display rooms. Outdoor displays at 
South Sudbury and Dover, Mass. 
If you cannot call, send for catalog 
HAAS, with pictures, prices, full in- 
formation. Address E. F. Hodgson 
Co., 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., or 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


HODGSON HOUSES 








Will YOU 


accept this 


FREE book? 


\Tarmamneliarinnvaliry 


story ever written for 


Home Owners 


DO YOU KNOW that 4 inches of 
“rock wool’’ insulation in the hollow 
walls and attic spaces of your home will 
give you as much protection against 
the weather as 10 feet of concrete? ... 


Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW why you are wasting 

from 25% to 40% of your fuel money 

every year? ... | ( 
Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW why you have cold, 
drafty rooms even when you run the 
furnace full blast? ... 

Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW why your home is so 


‘hot and stuffy in summer, why some of 


the bedrooms are really unbearable? .. . 
Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW how all these trou- 





bles can be corrected forever—at very 
little expense—with one simple opera- 
tion that often takes only 24 hours? 

Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DON’T MISS THIS fascinating story 
that will open your eyes to amazing 
new possibilities of comfort and econ- 
omy. The bookisabsolutely free. You’re 
not obligated in any way. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon today. 
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foot-traffie — pounding heels of many people, day 
and night, every day, leave no blemish on floors finished with 61” 
Quick Drying Varnish; heelproof, marproof, waterproof. Your floor 
troubles are over when you use “61” QDV. It is safe— you cannot 
slip on it. So easy to take care of; no rubbing or polishing; just 
ordinary cleaning. “61” QDV protects and renews linoleum. On 
furniture and woodwork, it lasts even longer than on floors. Sold by 
paint and hardware stores in lustrous Clear Gloss, the popular Dull 
Finish and four woodstain colors. Descriptive color card will be 
sent free, on request, with names of dealers in your vicinity. 
Pratt & LamsBert-Inc., 
81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 23 
Courtwright Street, 







Fort Erie, Ontario. 






When you want perfect results on other painting work, don’t forget “61” Floor 
Enamel for solid-colored floors; “61” Quick Drying Enamel for furniture and wood- 
work; and “61” Quick Drying Spar Varnish for all marine and exterior work. 
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No furniture excels Wheeler authentic prod- 
ucts in design or material. Regardless of de- 
pression time demands for cheap merchandise 
our highest standards of craftsmanship have 
been maintained. We offer $25 for any practical 
—— for oe pew pee All names and 

esigns are registered and copyrighted 
_Permanent Exhibitions at Merchandise Mart, For the 
Chicago, Grand Central Palace, New York City 
Cultured 


and at Nashville 


Send 15 cents for large catalog ' 
WHEELER-OKELL Co.|| Traveler! 
Fatherland Street Nashville, Tennessee 


— A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find 
all the niceties in appoint- 
ments that bespeak refine- 
ment. Ideal for a visit of 
a day —or a home for a 
year. Outstanding facilities 
— smart, cheerful service — 
an extraordinary restaurant 
— yet rates in keeping with 
the trend of today. Just off 
Michigan Boulevard .. . ad- 
jacent to business and thea- 
tre center of Chicago... 5 
minutes from the “Loop.” 


Never let the lure of HOTEL 
a pretty roof PEARSON 


i 190 E. Pearson Street 
hide defects below! CHICAGO 





SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
Hidden, demed, but not lost, is the miroculous 
wisdom of the ancients Their methods of mental power 
in ochieving SUCCESS ond MASTERY IN LIFE ore 
ovoileble TO YOU Write for e FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Soges” ond learn how to receive thi 
ore knowledge MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE P.D.1, 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOS CALIF \ 








































One can, of course, read volumes of human interest into the chief decoration 
of this garden that is so swiftly passing. For instance, there is a garden in Ala- 
bama that | know to belong to one of those soft-footed and persuasive genii that 
officiate in the dining-room of the city's leading hostelry. Every one of the 
numerous, round, rectangular, or heart-shaped beds in this garden is bordered by 
handleless white teacups. Safeguard your ears, in your imagination, against the 
cacophonies that must have furnished this garden with its criterion of elegance. 


| know another garden where nicked examples of the blue glass spools on 
which telegraph wires are strung are used in the same way. This latter is doubt- 
less the domain of some dusky personage who gives the local power company 
the benefit of his services. Here is a bed of sweet alyssum and portulaca, whose 
four corners are marked by four china lamps. Their cracked bowls or maimed 
feet have made them eligible for their present station. In yet another garden 
convolvulus is trained upon a trellis made by sinking the feet of the headpiece of 
a brass bed into the ground to keep it upright. In that one the handleless pitcher 
of a toilet set serves, proudly as a Greek urn, the purpose of container for a 
decorative plant. 

It is a mistake to think of these gardens of the old-time Southern darky as mere 
concrete embodiments of a rather lovable absurdity, to be regarded with smiling 
indulgence. These gardens have a several-sided value. They are of value not 
only to the seeker after human interest, but also to the tracer of racial strains, to 
the interested observer of the American scene, to the very student of garden 
types and history himself. There is beauty in these gardens, too. In many there 
is beauty of color and arrangement; in all there is that certain beauty and dignity 
that belong to things lovingly planted and tended. 


PROTECTING TREES FROM LIGHTNING 
By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


I would be difficult to find an estate on Long Island where at least one tree has 
not been struck by lightning, and local electrical storms are neither as severe nor 
as frequent in the Northeast as in other parts of the United States. It is advisable 
for every tree lover to safeguard his trees from lightning, as the damage done 
every year to specimen trees, or those that stand higher than their neighbors, 
is almost inestimable. 

The branches of trees are full of moisture, as the sapwood, even in season of 
drought, is always moist with sap, and these branches, extending in the air, seem 
to attract the lightning. This usually strikes from ten to twelve feet below the 
top of the tree, and may or may not travel the entire length of the trunk and enter 
the ground as its base. The injury may penetrate through the bark, cambium and 
sapwood, into the heartwood of the tree, in which case it becomes a more ex- 
pensive matter to have the injury treated. Lightning not infrequently jumps 
from the tree to the ground, and a continuous break in the bark from top to 
bottom of the tree is then avoided; or the lightning may strike the tree corkscrew 
fashion, a form of injury rather more difficult to treat successfully. Whichever 
way the lightning strikes, the resultant injury is severe, and immediate remedies 
should be given, as otherwise the affected area would soon decay and a large 
cavity would result. 

Even when prompt attention is given a tree injured by lightning, the edges of 
the bark along the entire length of the injury must be traced back, the cambium 
shellacked to prevent a drying out of the cells and a pulling away from the sap- 
wood, and all the loose wood must be removed and the exposed surface 
painted with an antiseptic tree wound paint. If the tree is vigorous and in an 
otherwise healthy condition, the cambium will gradually roll or heal over. 

Certain trees are more liable to lightning injury than others, this being 
particularly true of the white oak, which rarely survives after being struck. 
Deep-rooted trees are more frequently struck than the shallow-rooted varieties. 
A tree growing in close proximity to a house may be struck and the lightning 
leap from its limbs to metal spouting on the house, with more serious con- 


sequences. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 





To prevent costly tree operations or the loss of valuable trees they should be 
properly protected by lightning conductors of ¥@” copper wire extending from 
a point about ten feet below the top of the tree, out along the main branches, 
and down the trunk. The end should be attached to a steel or copper stake 
buried in a bed of charcoal about four feet below the ground surface. 

The cost of such protection done by a reliable expert would be infinitesimal 
when considered as a form of insurance over a period of years, and even the 
first cost is negligible when compared with the expense of repairing a tree badly 
injured by lightning. 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 





Joseph H. Dodson — America’s foremost bird authority — will lw, 
help you attract, care for, and enjoy the beneficial song birds. 

Their cheery songs and interesting habits are a constant source zz 
of delight to grownups and children. 


the east or southeast of a wall, or if you 
Fie Birds are busy workers too, repaying you for 


Blue, especially a light blue, has 





never seemed to me a luminous carry- 
ing color outdoors in the sun, but 
when | saw the tropical day-blooming 
waterlily Mrs. Edwards Whitaker 


rig up some kind of bamboo screen to 
protect them from wind and the most 
severe frosts. Plants are obtainable at 
20 cents each, $2.00 per dozen > 


their care by destroying harmful insects, such 

as grubs, bugs, flies, moths and mosquitoes. wv 
They capture mosquitoes on the fly and kill 

thousands every day. ‘VA 


Even a small yard or garden can be 


WREN HOUSE $1.00 
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made a haven for our beautiful birds. 
Write today for information. Mr. To Introduce Dodson Bird Houses, 
Dodson will be glad to confer per- we are offering for the first time this 
sonally regarding the construction of genuine Dodson Red Wood Wren 
Joseph H. Dodson 4 sanctuary or the proper location of House, perfectly ventilated, delivered 
Atnerioa's Fore bird houses on your property. for only $1.00. 


most Bird An interesting book ‘‘ Your Bird Friends and How To Win Them" will be sent 
Authority on request. There is a Dodson Bird House for every desirable bird. 


William N. Craig, Front and Federal 
Streets, Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


(Figure 1) | changed my mind. The 





There is a fascination in the very 
name Christmas-rose (Helleborus 
niger), Figure 3, as it conjures up a 





“Bird Lodge” 155 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 


Josepu H. Dopnson, Inc., 
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flowers are large and fragrant with a 
gold centre that merges into the blue, 
making it glow into a lovely turquoise 
shade. On account of its size, it 
should not be put into a tiny pool. 
These plants are grown outdoors and 
so are not subject to the setback most 
waterlilies get when moved out from 
the greenhouse. In Savannah, San 
Francisco, and Houston they may be 
shipped by the middle of May, but 
wait until June 1 if you are around 
New York. Potted plants are $2.50 
each, postpaid ++ Johnson Water Gar- 
dens, Hynes, California. 


Garden chrysanthemums are being so 
constantly improved that you would 
do well to add a few varieties each 
year to your collection. | should like 
especially to tell of some | saw last 
autumn in splendid flower outdoors 
the third week in October. Vivid 
{Figure 2) is an unusual rich amaranth 
red, a fine contrast with the blue of 
Aconitum fischeri. Jean Cumming is a 
very fine white, creamy in the centre, 
and good size. Seashell, a most lovely 
shade of shell pink, is preceded by 


the newer and earlier variety Day- 
break. You will get fine blooms for 
cutting if you put chrysanthemums on 





picture of fragile bloom at an unusual E Sa 


season. The dark green smooth foliage 
makes a fine ground cover the whole 
year through, as well as contrasting 
with the white blooms which come in 
the first warm spell of the new year. 
Lenten roses (H. orientalis) are almost 
a foot taller, with foliage not quite 
evergreen, are said to be more easily 
grown, and bloom a trifle later There 
are named varieties: Apple Blossom; 
Albert Dugourd, a violet rose flecked 
with a darker shade; Delicatissima, a 
white with soft purple flecks accentu- 
ating the shape of the flower. Both 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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species like a deep, rich, woodsy soil 
in partial shade and object to being 
too dried out in summer. Christmas- 
roses are $1.00 each; Lenten roses are 
$1.50 each, carriage prepaid ++ Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, California. 


Rosina being a variety of Viola odo- 
rata, | wish to call her to your at- 
tention, as she, a modest violet, 
might not do so herself. In the cool 
days of spring the soft pink flowers 
pour forth their delicious perfume, as 
they do again in September when the 
heat of summer is past. The bloom 
continues very late and, with the aid 
of a cold frame, will be with you 
through the winter. Select a place 
with rich moist soil, preferably in the 
sun, cover with a hay or straw mulch 
in winter, and you will find that you 
have a hardy fragrant violet, much to 
your delight. Plants may be had for 
$3.50 a dozen, $25.00 a hundred, 
and carriage + Amy Hore, Green 
Brook Gardens, Scotch Plains, New 


Jersey. 


This dense blue-green evergreen of 
rather compact growth shown in Figure 
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ROSE LOVERS 


Look to Dreer’s 
For the Newest and Best 


Our 1933 offerings of roses include, of course, that latest 
rose sensation — the new hardy climber, ‘‘Blaze.”’ 

Of vigorous climbing habit, with flowers of blazing scar- 
let, this remarkable ever-blooming rose is destined to 
repeat the 1931 record of that other hardy climber, the new 
Dawn Rose. Strong 2-year-old plants of the ‘* Blaze’? — 
which produces flowers on both the old and new growth — 
are offered at $2.00 each. 

At the same time, the New Dawn Rose — the everbloom- 
ing Dr. W. Van Fleet, with its beautiful, flesh-pink flowers 
— is offered at the reduced price of $1.50 each for strong 
2-year-old plants. 

Also, Dreer’s Dozen Roses — the famous, perfectly bal- 
anced collection of choice Hybrid-Tea Roses that will 
thrive in any section — are now available at $7.50 per 
dozen. 

Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book, with its expert cultural in- 
structions, lists and describes a full line of the worth while 
vegetable, flower and grass seeds, roses, hardy perennials, 
Rock Garden plants, hardy shrubs and climbers, dahlias, 
gladioli, water lilies, etc. This book of 212 pages will be 
sent free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept. H 











APRIL SHOWERS—MAY FLOWERS 
. . . Springtime is FENCING Time 


Your garden is only as permanent as the protection 
ou provide. Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences 
furnished protection for lawns, gardens, whole 
estates for 47 years. A sturdy Stewart Fence eliminates 
the damages caused by neighbors’ pets, trespassers and 
destructive intruders. It’s really surprising how reason- 
ably you can acquire Stewart Fence Protection this 


ar. 
“ Complete Fence Catalog on Request 


THE STEWART IRON WorKS COMPANY, INC. 


901 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















THE BEAUTY OF 
YOUR GARDEN 


can be seriously damaged in one 


season of neglect. Protect the 
growth and beauty of years... 
keep your garden free of insects 
by using 


Wikson’s 
“OK” PLANT SPRAY 


Nothing to mix... just dilute 
with water. Safe, clean, easy to 
use, no clogging sediment. Write 
for booklet B5. 


WILSON’S “FUNG-O” 


is invaluable as a preventive and 
cure for a multitude of garden ills. 
For full details ask for folder B5. 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. BS SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
























“Plant These Choice . 
GE N Ti - N s 





Gentiana Sepremfida, one 
of the choicest of all. 


3 for $1.40. 12 for $4. 


Lovety low growing flowers of 
heavenly blue. They are just the 
thing for rock gardens. Their mag- 
nificent deep blue cup shaped 
flowers show in summer when 
flowers in the rock garden are 
scarce. 

Always before these choice vari- 
eties have been hard to get and 
rather costly. But this season we 
have a goodly supply and at 
pocketbook-smiling prices. 

Send for new catalog. It is 
absolutely the best book of its 
kind published. Don't miss the 
first page containing important 
information about this year’s 


planting. Complete cultural direc- 
tions and accurate illustrations 
and descriptions. All prices agree- 
ably reduced. 














32 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


















YOUR CHILDREN 

UNSHINE and ot air from 

n windows our chil- 

dren ase aioe health. With 

Suur-Loc Winpow Guarps cl 
will be absolutely safe. 

Guards foil mes | ease 


and sneak thieves and prevent 
falls from windows. 


ACT NOW! °*"icppens "= 


Saur-Loc Winpow Guarps are orna- 
mental and talled with noi - +,» lock with key 

- installed with no injury to window 
frame . . . low in cost... fit any type 
window. Phone or write for information 
and demonstration without obligation. 


SHUR -LOC 
WINDOW GUARD 


CORP. Box HES 
216 East 26th Street, New York 
Telephone LExington 2-0463 


























TIGRIDIA 


(Mexican Shell Lily) 


Erroneously called the 
“Day Lily.” Exotic sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs. Blos- 
somsoften 5” across. From 
July to Frost. Colors — 
yellow, rose, and scarlet, 
mixed.Beautifully marked 
centers. 12 large bulbs — 
$1.50 prepaid. 


“HE MEROCALLIS (The True Day Lily) 


Popular hardy plant with tall graceful, grass-like 
foliage effectively setting off charming lily-like 
flowers. Thrive luxuriantly in shade and look par- 
ticularly well naturalized along streams. 

Collection of six strong roots, each labelled, our 
selection for $2.00. Prepaid. 


@ List of Rare Bulbs FREE on request @ 
GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 











The 3-Way Garden Tool 


S A practical and rugged gar- 
den and camping tool. Spade, 
fork and hoe all in one. 
16% in. long, natural 
hardwood handle, strong 
steel prongs and blade. 
Thousands in use. Order 
today. Price, $1 postpaid 


Edison -Splitdorf Corp’n 
West Orange. N. J. 














Money making trees, vines and 
plants for Spring nem All the 
old and newer Our Cata- 
log for Spring of 1933 containing in- 
formation of Great Value to Home 
Owners. Commercial Orchardists 
and Smal! Fruit Growers now ready. 
It’s free. Get your Copy. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box K Princess Anne, Maryland 











You buy a house 
for 


your children’s sake. 
Make it last their Time. 
Build “Thorough” 


into it! 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


Continued from page 235 


4 is Hatfield’s yew (Taxus media 
Hatfieldii). When | say blue-green, 
I mean a green that has blue tones 
tending toward black. Being a cross 


Arnold Arboretum __ 
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between the Japanese and European 
yew, it has the hardy qualities of the 
former parent and is preeminently 
fitted to give that aristocratic touch to 
Northern gardens which box gives to 
those farther south. This particularly 


fine one is as. yet scarce, and-May isa . 
good time to set it out. It would look - 


equally at home as a dark accent 
among the flowers or in a balanced 
pair at an entrance. Plants balled and 
burlapped are $4.00 each, 18” high; 
$6.00 for a 2’ one; and $10.00 for a 
3’ plant and transportation -+ Cherry 
Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Rose Max Graf (Figure 5) is a trailing 
variety of the rugosa rose which does 
so well in cold places and at the 
seashore. The thick, glossy, crinkly, 
almost evergreen foliage makes a 
good ground cover for sunny banks or 
low walls, as it spreads rapidly. In 
June there are large single pink 
flowers. Pot-grown plants may still be 
planted. These are 75 cents each, 
twelve for $7.00, $50.00 per hundred 
+ The Conard-Pyle Company, West 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 
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Lady's Eardrops, as | like to call 
the fuchsia (Figure 6), is lovely in 
form and color. This flower was so 
popular in the middle of the last cen- 
tury that there were over five hundred 
varieties described. It should be well- 
comed back with enthusiasm as 
superior to most things Victorian 
which have been hauled out of the 
attic. In California and south of Vir- 
ginia these will grow outdoors, but 
farther north you can put them out in 
summer. They like about the same 
soil as Geraniums, but prefer shade and 
are very useful in the city garden. 
Black Prince is a single variety of 
purple with red stripes and red sepals; 
Minnesota is light pink on the outside, 
with a violet-purple corolla; Trophelia, 
with its small red flowers, is splendid 
for pots in wall brackets; Pride of 
Orion, a new kind, has a double 
white corolla with pink tube. These 
are only a few of over twenty varieties 
offered. The first three varieties are 
$1.50 per dozen or 15 cents each; 
Pride of Orion is 25 cents each, $2.50 
a dozen, delivery paid + R. Vincent & 
Sons Company, White Marsh, Mary- 
land. 





Cyclamen, of which there are several 
hardy species, make delightful sub- 
jects for the rock garden, where they 
may have partial shade in an eastern 
exposure. They are miniature editions 
of the florist's cyclamen in appear- 
ance, and | am disappointed not to 
have been able to get you a picture of 
them. C. europaeum has small car- 
mine flowers with the fragrance of real 
violets and comes in July and August. 
C. neapolitanum comes in mid-Sep- 
tember from the bare earth, and leaves 
appear afterward and last through the 
winter and summer. They like a loose 
soil, rich with very old manure and 
many limestone chips, and hate being 
too dry or in a stagnant situation. 
With a light mulch they are perfectly 
well suited to the Northern winter. 
Plants are 75 cents each, $7.50 a 
dozen, not including transportation -+ 
Wolcotts, Ltd., Jackson, Michigan. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








A GLOW OF COLOR FOR YOUR BEDROOM 





Room interior by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


These Simmons Beds are only $26.75 each. Choose your own matching pieces 












Bed No. 16085, 
(right) in smart 
black and silver. The 
band of gleaming 
white metal is finely 
Rtuted. Price $24.75. 
Other pieces as de- 
scribed in text. 


Bed No. 16089, 
(left) in blue with 
white metal trim— 
a smart combination 
difficult to find in 
moderately priced 
furniture. Price 
$26.75. Other pieces 
as described in text. 








— LINES ... the cheer of warm 
color on smooth shining surfaces 
accented by gleaming white metal. 


This new bedroom furniture by 
Simmons has the clean-cut look and 
interesting colorings that are so smart 
today in decorating. 


It is beautifully finished to the last 
knob and groove. Entirely of metal, it 
has a sleek new finish that is incredibly 
soft—and practically imperishable! 


These charming pieces are smart in 
any home and equally appropriate for 
city apartment, country or seashore. No 
climate can warp them, drawers always 
move silently, easily. Their fine surface 


is practically crack, peel and chip proof. 

There are six styles of beds in this 
new Simmons furniture and a choice of 
sixcolors. With the beds there are Night 
Table, Dresser, Chiffonier, Vanity, 
Bench, Mirror and Chair tochoose from. 

All pieces are sold separately. You 
may choose your own group—and your 


own colors. 
& 9g oS 

The bed, No. 16087, of the suite illus- 
trated, costs but $26.75. Night table, $15.75; 
Dresser, $49.50; Mirror, $18.50; Chiffonier, 
$56.50; Chair, $17.50. These prices do not 
include any retail sales tax. (All prices slightly 
higher west of Denver.) 

Ask your furniture or department store to 
show you the new Simmons furniture. 


SIMMONS 424. fauclite Bprings Mellie 





“It's toasted” 











